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_—e«— SUFFERERS FROM= 


DYSPEPSIA 


AND OTHER 


Stomach Troubles 





CAN FIND QUICK RELIEF 


BY USING 








GIYCOZONE| | 


an absolutely harmless germicide, 
which by destroying the microbian 
element in the stomach, prevents fer- 
mentation of food and stimulates 
digestion. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physi cians. 


® i 1 will send thy nfars orseceipt of 20c., 
z PREE to cover aetual peskage. 2 large- 
sizé bottle that will prove the claims I make to 
your entire satisfaction. This preparation cannot 
harm you,yAaad‘in most cases - 

results. Addréss 


ves wonderful 











Prof. Chas, Marchand, R, if Prince St., N.Y. 























Ghe 


Remington 
Typewriter 


lasts longest—so does the 
Remington operator. 
The Remington does not overwork the 


operator. The operator cannot over: 
work the Remington. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS &é BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 

















A GUARANTEED 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


We are receiving subscriptions for the 
Seven per cent Preferred Stock of 
THE GREIG PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. There are 5,000 shares, at 
$10.00 each, or $50,000 in all. The 
Preferred Shareholders, in addition to 
their guaranteed seven per cent divi- 
dend, also share all profits with the 
Common Stock, after the latter has 
received ten per cent. Investors who 
are familiar with industrial securities 
of this character, may secure a copy 
of the Prospectus, in which the Com- 
pany’s property and operations are 
fully described, upon application to The 
Greig Publishing Company, 105-107 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
30 Broad Street, New York 

















THE ALTA 


NE of 23 claims owned by 
IT’S A O The Alta emeging 
MINE it also owns a $100, 

mill; $50,000 tramway, and has 
£ Over $2,000,000 of Ore 
in sight. The Company owed on 
May 1, 1901, $514,000. July I 
Ships 1902, it was only $125,000. To 




















Daily pay this the Com pany offers stock 
Gold at a very low figure. A postal 
and card brings particulars. 
Silwer WIN. ite MORGAN & FINCK, 
Ore NANCIAL AGENTS 
2 Pabst Bl roy MILWAUKEE, W1s. 

















Milwaukee Sentinel 


V is at pains to do all in its power 


THE 


to make advertising in its col- 
umns profitable. The Sentinel 
not only satisfies all demands 
properly exacted of a first-class 
newspaper, but it makes the adver- 
| tiser’s interests its own in many 
> ways as yet unique in journalism. 





J) Principal ad changes are briefly 
but prominently featured with 
the news index on Page 1. 

2) Half a column of the editorial 
page is devoted daily to live 
critical discussion of advertis- 
ing in all its practical phases 
and phenomena. 

3) Two or more columns, devoted 
to special articles on practi- 
cal topics by experts, are a 
prominent feature of each Sun- 
day’s regular Business Section, 
which, by the way, is distin- 
guished from the rest of the 
paper by its color. 


4) The paper’s “ears” also serve 
the advertiser by catching the 
reader’s eye to good purpose. 

5) The publishers’ professional 
and the publicitous trade press 
is carefully reviewed and sub- 
scription to same is urged upon 

advertisers. 

6) Apart from the circulation. ‘and 
advertising departments, but 
tributary to both, another is 
maintained specifically devoted 
to the paper’s “ promotion.” 

7) This department not only ad- 
vertises The Sentinel, but 
advertises that The Sentinel 
advertises. It publishes a great 
variety of booklets, folders, etc., 
sets of which are mailed upon 
reauest. 


SENTINEL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 
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NO DINNER IS COMPLETE WITH. 
OUT A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS THE SIGNA- 
TURE L. GARNIER TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EACH BOTTLE. 
At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. a 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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ODOMETER 
AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 






$3.50 
Complete 


It Works While You Ride, 


requires no attention, and when you get 
there tells exactly how far you have 
traveled. The pleasure this gives cannot 
be described—it has to be experienced. 
Made for all standard wheel sizes for 
AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your 
dealer. Leading Automobile Makers fit 
the VEEDER ODOMETER FREE when 
you purchase. 





Veeder Mfg. Co, 15 Sargeant St.,, Hartford, Conn. 
lakers of Odometers, OCyclometers, Cotinters, Fine Castings. 














CALIFORNIA 


Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-continent- 
al train, leaving Chicago 8 _ 6 
daily and reaching San Fran- 
cisco in less than 3 days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN w THE WORLD 


The best of everything 
Compartanant, Observation 


Room, Dining an 
Benet Livtecy Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath.) Telephone. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


Two other fast trains o~ leave 
Chi 10 a. m. and’? p.m. 
Special Poet rate aan -trip 
~™ “exctirsion tickets on sale daily. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Tickets from any railway agent 


3 TRAINS DAILY 
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T IS EXAGGERATION TO CALL THE ACTION OF 

the Republican convention in Iowa a revolt against pro- 
tection. Have people forgotten how, in the days when ihe 
tariff was the single issue, Republican conventions and in: 
fluential Republican newspapers in the West demanded a 
reduction of duties between national elections, only to swing 
into line with the high protectionists when the time came to 
elect a President? The Iowa agitation, led by Governor Cum- 
mings, is equally compounded of dislike of the trusts and 
doubt of the value of the tariff. The platform asserted the 
“sovereignty of the people over all corporations and aggre- 
gations of capital, and the right residing in the people to 
enforce such regulations, restrictions or prohibitions upon 
corporate management as will protect the individual and 
society from abuse of the power which great combinations 
of capital wield.’? The chairman of the convention declared 
that the Republican party would ‘‘modify the tariff whenever 
in any specific case a change would tend to relieve the peo- 
ple from the oppression of a trust without undue injury 
to American labor.’’ This is sufficiently vigorous in tone to 
be satisfactory to the tariff reformers of the Republican 
party and also sufficiently vague in matter not to cause un- 
easiness among the tariff beneficiaries—an’ ideal ‘‘off-day 
year” political document. Recalling what happened to the 
Cuban bill when it threatened protected industry, no protec- 
tionist need worry about the immediate consequences of the 
Iowa platform. 





HE ADVENT OF ROYALTY DOES NOT CAUSE 

the excitement it once created in New York, but we 
find in the newspapers a good deal of discussion about the 
proper way to receive the Crown Prince of Siam, who is com- 
ing over in October. The Prince probably will not be dis- 
" turbed even if he is not met in New York Bay by a warship 
or permitted to see a spectacular run by the Milwaukee fire 
department. His visit will be unofficial. It is part of a 
grand tour advised by his father, a most progressive monarch 
for that part of the world, who has seen many lands and many 
men, and turned his information to good use in Bangkok. The 
son, who will be accompanied by his brother, an officer in the 
German army, was educated at Oxford and has been travelling 
on the Continent for a year. He speaks English like an edu- 
cated Englishman, and he knows as much about this country 
as a good many people who think they knew more. He isa 
very agreeable young man, good-looking, amiable, and a little 
less than five feet tall. 





RCHBISHOP IRELAND’S MANIFESTO, WARNING 

Roman Catholics against discussion of the Administra- 
tion’s methods in the Philippines, has not been very gen- 
erally heeded. The archdiocesan newspaper in Chicago 
treats the manifesto wit much severity, and the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies meeting in Chicago have 
displayed not the least ‘uesitation in discussing the delicate 
question. No unprejudiced’ person can fail to regret the 
turn the controversy has taken or to hope that the good 
sense of the people in authority in Washington and Rome 
will find a way to prevent the removal of the friars from 
becoming a political issue in this country. The most rabid 
expansionist would consider the Philippines dearly purchased 
if, in addition *to the anxieties they have visited on us for 
three years, they brought us the religious strife that thus 
far has been fortunately missing from our political contro- 


versies. 





HE NEW YORK “EVENING POST” PRINTS AN 

article on Italian immigration to which we are glad to 
call attention as in some degree a corrective of the too prev- 
alent feeling that Italian immigrants make bad citizens. In 
the cities they may be turbulent, but that is pretty apt to be 
true of all immigrants who instinctively take up their homes 
in cities. .But generally they are industrious and good-vem- 
pered, highly useful as well as very ornamental additions to 
American life. As the ‘‘Post’’ says, they bring great phys- 
ical vigor, industrious habits and naturally bright intelli- 
gence, besides a remarkable amiability and adaptability to 
their new conditions. In civilization, so far as that means the 
graceful and kindly conduct of all human relations, they 
are generally the superiors of the people among whom they 
find their homes. In orderliness and civic sense they have 
something to learn, and they are learning it. Unfortunately, 
the flood of Italian immigration is likely to subside, for Italy 
is growing in prosperity and will grow at a relatively greater 


rate in the near future if her public men can bring about re- 
forms that are now constantly under discussion in Parliament. 
No greater mistake could be made than to regard Italy as a 
retrograde country. Unlike Texas and the other place, the 
society and the climate of Italy are both good. She needs 
fuel more than anything else, and she has many serious 
economic problems to solve; but she seems destined to play 
an increasingly important part in the industrial history of the 
world. A great step in the development of the country 
would result from the disarmament which is proposed by 
the King, for although there are many other evils that de- 
mand correction, the heaviest burden that rests upon the 
shoulders of Italians of all classes is the army tax. The 
tariff alliance has been useful to Italy in many ways, com- 
mercially as well as politically. But the price paid for pro- 
tection is stupendous. The martial fever has pretty well 
died out, and any plan that would relieve the country of the 
necessity of maintaining an army and navy out of all propor- 
tion to the wealth of the nation would be hailed with delight 
by the people. Unfortunately, the politicians at Rome can- 
not see a way to reduce the armament unless the other parties 
also agree to disarm in part, and the other powers are still 
afraid to do that. 





‘¢¢/XOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION” BECAME SO 

stale a term a few years ago that it almost killed the 
issue it described. But a few judicial attempts to control 
individual liberty of action have brought the issue back to 
life again. We spoke last week of the action of Judge 
Jackson of West Virginia in imprisoning labor union lead- 
ers for peacefully attempting to induce men to strike. This 
was followed by an injunction of the same nature as the one 
upon which the contempt proceedings before Judge Jackson 
were baséd, from a second court in the same neighborhood. 
A few days later, public attention was called to an injunction 
of another sort. A speculator in grain having ‘‘sold short’’ 
in the oats market, finding himself unable to deliver on his 
contracts, procured an order of the State court restraining 
certain firms from ‘‘bidding up the market on him’’; that is, 
practically, from trading in oats. The order was modified 
later, but. not early enough to prevent damage to the parties 
enjoined. The light-heartedness with which a Federal judge 
will grant an injunction against strikers restraining them from 
the most ordinary forms of labor agitation, as well as from 
acts which are punishable under the statutes, is well known, 
but those who think the courts ought to have an absolutely 
free hand with this powerful weapon may change their minds 
when they find it used to restrain trade and obstruct commer- 
cial dealings. 





HE FIGHTING QUALITIES OF THE HEBREW, 

which are not as widely respected as they deserve to be, 
showed themselves in New York the other day, when an 
attack was made by hoodlums on a passing funeral proces- 
sion. The hoodlums had been accustomed to indulge in the 
medizval Venetian sport of pulling the beards of aged Jews 
and tearing their gabardines without reprisal, but on this occa- 
sion a factory from which it is complained they delivered their 
assault was bombarded by the procession with bricks and cob- 
blestones, and a riot developed at once. The police ‘‘did their 
duty’’; that is to say, they battered the heads of everybody 
within reach, but on this occasion they received no commen- 
dation for their energy. On the contrary, the newspapers— 
which, for certain well-known reasons, are sensitive about in- 
juries to the Hebrew population—denounced them vigorously, 
and a number of well-known Jews have taken up the wrongs 
of their less prosperous brethren and propose to make things 
hot for the dutiful constabulary. Perhaps the riot can be 
turned to practical use if the agitation teaches New York 
policemen that the rule of ‘‘club first and find out why after- 
ward”’ may be overworked, even in a riot. As it 1s, he 1s con- 
vineed, apparently, that he has nobly served the community 
if he has a few scores of battered skulls to his credit. 





ENNSYLVANIA HAS BEEN TREATED TO THE 

spectacle, not unfamiliar to that State, of a mining 
town first under the control of a mob and then under the 
control of the militia. In Shenandoah, striking coal miners 
and their sympathizers engaged in a battle with the police 
in which more than a score of persons were injured. The 
Governor was forced to send a regiment to restore the peace. 
It is only justice to the leaders of the strike to say that they 
have been quite as severe as the mine operators in denounc- 


ing the rioters. With this exception, the strike has gone on 
peaceably and the men have shown unusual forbearance. 
Perhaps this is due not so much to their love of peace as to 
the fact that the operators have made no very determined 
effort to replace the strikers with non-union men. The 
public remains in the dark as to the purpose of the coal 
companies. They appear to be unconcerned about the re- 
opening of the mines, but one officer, Mr. Truesdale of the 
Delaware & Lackawanna Company, is quoted as saying that 
they were unable to hire miners. 
distance toward proving the reasonableness of the position of 
the men. They have as much right to ask for more wages 
when the demand for men is great and the supply of men is 


If this is so, it goes some 


small as the companies have to charge ten dollars a ton for 
coal because people must have coal and there is very little of 
that commodity for sale. 





‘sD AFFLED BUT NOT DEFEATED” IS THE WAY 
Explorer Baldwin describes his failure to reach the 
North Pole. With the 
planned for -the undertaking, he was compelled to return to 
Troms6 after a year of endeavor. It is said that Mr. Ziegler, 
the Brooklyn millionaire who fitted out the expedition, is 
much disappointed. Rear-Admiral Melville, an expert in 
Arctic travel, thinks Mr. Baldwin’s failure was due to the 
too great luxury of the equipment. The Admiral speaks 
scornfully of the ‘‘dilettante explorer who plays around the 
edge of the ice floe and at the first rebuff beats a hasty re- 
treat, leaving tons of food behind him,’’ and adds that ‘the 
results of the expedition are not likely to add one substantial 
page to the history of man’s progress toward the Pole.”’ 
It is unjust to attempt, with the meagre information avyail- 
able, even amid all the comforts of home in the dog days, 


most expensive expedition ever 


to declare a judgment upon the work of the Ziegler-Baldwin 
Expedition. 
quainted with the personnel or the equipment of the expe- 
dition, that Mr. Baldwin, at his first attempt, should be 
baffled but not beaten, nor is there any reason why this 
should be taken as indicating a fruitless effort or a negative 
result. ‘Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, publicly and definitely declares that the 
mere attainment of the Pole itself has no scientific value, 


It is no surprise, say those Arctic experts ac- 


yet in the popular mind and esteem it seems to be the most 
important object. 
turning Arctic traveller is, How far north? 


The only question ever asked of the re- 
This query, we 
are told, is most difficult to answer on account of the igno- 
rance of the questioner. The Arctic, say the wise men of 
the North, is a vast continental area, and even after the Pole 
shall have been reached, an expedition will go to the Arctic 
and find in it a fruitful field of research and investigation. 
Hence it is a fair inference that Baldwin has not come back 
empty-handed. With his equipment, complex and, to put it 
mildly, in some departments overweighted, he should be able 
to bring home a large amount of scientific data, of accurate 
records of phenomena, both atmospheric and marine, all of 
which will go to increase the sum of human knowledge and 
so justify the expense of monéy and of human life by which 
they have been obtained. The awkwardness to the explorer 
of the present situation is a characteristic which has marked 
the expedition from the outset. The policy of secrecy toward 
the public, of uncertainty toward the members of the expedi- 
tion, is unquestionably a mistake. If Mr. Baldwin will state 
just exactly what has happened to him and to his party, and 
what they have done, neither he nor his friends and backers 
need have any fear that the judgment of the American people 
will be unfair. One explanation was that the ice in Franz Josef 
Archipelago broke up early in the season, making it imprac- 
ticable to communicate with the depots, consequently, uncer- 
tain how long this condition of affairs might continue, and 
doubting whether coal and provisions would last (this seems 
rather amusing when we remember the enormous stores pro- 
vided by the millionaire backer of the expedition), Mr. Bald- 
win took the safe course and brought his party back to civili- 
zation. It would seem he might have chosen to remain himself 
with a ‘‘small but select’’ company, awaiting the arrival of the 
relief ship now on its way north. But of his reason for his 
action in returning it is only fair that he himself should be 
heard in full. Intidentally, the meagre results of the year’s 
work will undoubtedly check further effort in the Arctic, and 
we are not quile certain that this may be regarded regretfully. 
While much remains to be done in the North before the dark 
spaces are finally eliminated from the map, the public has had 
some years of surfeit of Arctic books and lectures, 
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The Fifth 
by 


Stewart Edward White 


Author of “The Westerners,” “The 
Forest Runner,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMAN HEYER 


understanding—the way of an eagle in the air, the 

way of a serpent upon the rock, the way of a ship 
in the midst of the sea, and: the way of a man with a maid; 
but we of modern times must add a fifth, and that is the way 
of justice. For often a blunderer caught red-handed escapes 
with slight punishment,: while the clever man who trans- 
gresses, yet conceals his transgression craftily, pays at the 
end of a devious sequence with his life. Of this fashion 
was the death of Regis Brugiere. 

It happened that in the fall of the year two strangers came 
to Ste. Jeanne for the purpose of shooting grouse, and Regis 
Brugiere hired himself to them as a guide. His duties were 
not many. He had simply to drive them from one hardwood 
belt to another. But in his leisure he often followed them 
about, and so fell in love with Jim. 

Jim was a black-and-white setter dog. Regis Brugiere 
watched him as he trotted carefully through the woods, his 
four legs working like pistons, his head high, his soft, in- 


Bee PROPHET confessed four things as beyond his 





These were the only occasions on-which Jim relaxed his solemnity 


telligent eyes spying for the likely cover. Then, when he 
caught a- faint whiff--of-the ‘game, he-would stop short, and 
look around, and wag his tail. _Not.one step would he take 
toward assuring his point until the man had struggled through 
the thicket to his side. Thus his master. obtained many shots 
at birds flushing wild before the dog which otherwise he would 
not have had. 

But when the bird lay well, then Jim would tread carefully 
forward as though on-eggs,-until, his nostrils filled with the 
warm .body-scent, he stood rigid, a living statue of beauty. 
A moment of breathless excitement ensued. With a burst 
of sound the bird soared away. There followed the quick 
crack. of the fowling piece,-a cloud of feathers in the air, a 
long, slanting fall. . Jim looked up, eager but self-controlled. 

**Fetch, Jim,’’ said the man. 

At once the-dog bounded away, to return after a moment in 
the pride of an army with banners, canning the grouse daintily 
between his jaws. 

Or the shot failed. Jim waited until he heard the click of 
the gun as its breech‘ closed after, reloading, then moved for- 





‘with an ecstatic yelp. 


Way 


ward with well-bred restraint to sniff long and inquiringly 
where the bird had been. 

These things Regis Brugiere saw, following the hunt 
through the thickets, so that he broke the tenth command- 
ment and coveted Jim with a great love. He worshipped 
the dog’s aloof dignity, his gentlemanly demeanor of unhast- 
ing grace in the woods, his well-bred, far-away gaze as he 
sat on his haunches staring into the distance. 

So Regis Brugiere stole Jim, the black-and-white setter, 
and concealed him well. To him it was a little thing to do. 
He did not know Jim’s value, for in, the north country a dog 
isadog. After the strangers had gone, bewailing their loss, 
Regis Brugiere loaded a toboggan with supplies and traps and 
set out into the northwest on his annual trapping excursion. 
He took with him Jim, by now entirely accustomed to his new 
master. 

The two journeyed far through the forest, over many rivers 
and muskegs, through many swamps and ranges of hills. 
Regis Brugiere drew the toboggan after him. The task 
should have been Jim’s, but to the trapper that would have 
seemed like harnessing Ignace St. Cloud, the seigneur of 
Ste. Jeanne, to an apple-cart. So Jim ranged at large in 
diagonals having a good time, while the man enjoyed himself 
by watching the animal.- In due course they came to a glade 
through which ran a soggy, choked little spring creek. Here 
Regis Brugiere kicked off his snowshoes with an air of finality. 
Here he erected a cabin, and established himseif and Jim. 

Over a circumference of forty miles then he set his traps, 
for. the beaver, the mink, the-fox, the fisher, the muskrat, and 
the other fir-bearing animals of the north. -At regular inter- 
vals he visited these traps one after the other, crunching 
swiftly along ‘on’ his snowshoes. Jim always accompanied 
him, .When the snow was deep, he wallowed painfully after 
in the tracks-made by Regis Brugiere. When it was not so 
deep, he looked for grouse or ptarmigan, investigated many 
strange things, or ran at large over the frozen surfaces of 
the little lakes. 

At the trapping places, Jim had to-stay behind. The man 
left with him-his-capote and snowshoes,, which Jim imagined 
himself to be:guarding faithfully. © Thus he was satistied: 

Then on the.return journey.the two had fun. Regis Bru- 
giere liked to pick Jim up and throw him bodily into the deep- 
est snow. Jim liked to have him do so, and would disappear 
In a moment he would burst out of the 
drift and would dance about on the tips of ‘his toes, growling 
fiercely in mock deprecation .of a repetition for which he 
hoped. These were the only occasions on which Jim relaxed 
his solemnity. ~At all other times his liquid brown eyes were 
mournful with the tempered, delicious sorrow of affection. 

In the woods Jim acquired bad habits. He reverted to the 
original dog. Finding that Regis -Brugiere paid little atten- 
tion to the grouse so: carefully pointed, Jim resolved to hunt 
on his own account. At tirst-his conscience hurt him, so 
that the act. amounted to sin. But afterward the delighted 


applause of his new master reassured him. He crouched, he 
trailed, he flushed; he.chased, he broke all the commandments 
of a sporting dog’s morality. In this was demoralization, but 
also great profit. For Jim came to be an adept at surprising 
game in the snow. His point now became exactly what it 
used to be in the primordial dog--a pause of preparation be- 
fore the spring. Jim was beautifully independent. Except 
in the matter of delicacies, he supported himself. 

But-one thing he knew not, and that was the deer. To 


The two journeyed far through the forest, over many rivers and muskegs, through many swamps and ranges of hills 






him they were as horses or sheep. He could not understand, 
nor did he care greatly, why they should flee so suddenly 
when he appeared. So Regis Brugiere tried to teach him, 
but vainly. Thus it happened that often Jim had to be left 
at home, for to a solitary trapper the deer is a necessity. 
There is in him food and clothing. 

At such times Regis Brugiere was accustomed to pile high 
the fireplace with wood in order that his friend might be com- 
fortable during his absence. Then he would leave the dog 
disconsolate. On the first of these occasions Jim effected an 
escape, and rejoined his master at a distance with every 
symptom of delight. Regis Brugiere, returning disgusted, 
found the cabin door sprawled wide: Jim had learned to pull 
it toward him with his teeth. Shortly the trapper was forced 
to make a latch so that the dog could not pull it ajar by the 
strength of his jaws and legs. Perhaps it is well here.to ex- 
plain that ordinarily such a cabiu door merely: jams. shut 
against the spring of a wand of hickory. 

Now mark you this: if Regis Brugiere had not coveted and 
stolen the dog Jim, he would not have been forced to con- 
struct the latch; without the latch, he could: easily. have 
pushed open the door by leaning against it; if he could 
have pushed open the door, all would have been well with 







He could not understand why 


=> 
2 they should flee 


both himself and Jim, And in this we admire the wonder of 
the fifth way—the way of justice by which a man’s life is 
bartered for a fault. 

One morning in the midwinter, when it was very cold, with 
seventy degrees of frost, Regis Brugiere resolved to hunt the 
deer.- As usual, he filled the’fireplace, spread a robe for Jim’s 
accommodation, thrust the latch-string through the small hole 
bored for that purpose, and set out in the forest. When he 
reached the swamp edge, he ‘removed his snowshoes and 
began carefully picking’ his. way along the fallen tops. 


Mounting on a snow-covered root, he thrust his right foot 
down into an unsuspected crevice, stumbled and fell forward 
on his face. 

When the blur of pain had eleared away, and he was able 
to take stock of what had happened, Regis Brugiere found 
that he had snapped the bones of his leg short off below the 
knee. 

The first part of his journey home to the cabin was one of 
profanity; the second, of prayer; the third, of grim silence. 
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In the first, he lost his rifle; in the second, his courage; in 
the third, his knowledge of what was about him. Like a 
crippled rabbit, he dragged himself over the snow, a single 
black spot against the whiteness. The dark forest trees 
gathered curiously about his wavering consciousness to look 
down on him in aloof compassion. And over him, invisible, 
palpable, hovered the dreadful north-country cold, waiting to 
stoop. 

Regis Brugiere, by the grace of a woodsman’s perseverance 
and the instinct of a wild creature, gained at last the clearing 
in which his cabin steod. Behind him wavered a long, deep- 
gouged furrow-trail, pitifut attest of suffering. His strength 
was water, but he was home, After a long time he reached 
the door, and rested. The incident was cruel, but it was 
only one of many in a cruel way of life. 

The twilight was coming down with thronging, mysterious 
voices. Among them clamored fiercely the voice of the cold. 
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Regis Brugiere felt its breath on his heart, and in alarm broke 
through the apathy of his condition. It was time to recall 
his forces, to enter where could be found provisions and 
warmth. Painfully he turned on his right side and prepared 
to reach the latch-string. His first movement brought him an 
agony to be endured only with teeth and eyes ¢losed, only by 
summoning to the minute task of thrusting his hand upward 
along the rough door all the forces of his being down to the 
last shred of vitality. At once the indomitable spirit of the 
woods runner answered the call. Regis Brugiere concen- 
trated his will on a pin-point. Like a sprinter, his volition 
was fixed on a goal, beyond-which lay collapse. 

Inch by inch the hand crept on, blindly groping. It 
reached the latch-string; passed it by. 

Then, like a flame before it expires, the spirit of Regis 
Brugiere blazed out. With strange contortions of the body 
and writhings of the face, his form came upright, the arm 
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With strange contortions of the body and writhings of the face, his form came upright, the arm still reaching 


still reaching. So it swayed for a moment, then fell. The 
man’s will power ran from him in a last supreme effort. 
Twice more he struggled blindly, but the efforts were feeble. 
At last with a sigh he gave himself to the cold, which had 
been waiting. And the cold was kind. Regis Brugiere fell 
asleep. 

Five days later Jim, the black-and-white setter dog, ceased 
his restless wanderings to and fro, ceased trying to leap to 
the oiled window beyond which lay the forest and food in 
abundance, ceased vain clawings below the shelf-high sup- 
plies of flovr and bacon, to curl himself by the door as near 
as possible to the master who lay without. There he starved, 
dreaming, in a merciful torpor, of partridges in the snow. 

. Thus was the way of justice fulfilled in the case of Regis 
Brugiere and the setter dog Jim. 


THE END 
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of men—from the Maxim-gun-like rattle of New 

York, with its chorus of strenuous steamers calling 
from the water, on over the gamut of different capitals to 
Tokio, where the city voice is the tinkling of stilted wooden 
shoes—not *‘twinkle, twinkle, little star,’’ but ‘‘tinkle, tinkle, 
little feet,’’ go the small wooden shoes on the wide firmament 
of pavement. 

Most strident are the American cities; the most sweet- 
sounding are those of Japan, except in those few streets 
raided by tram-cars. : 

What is the voice of London? Is it not the plod, plod, 
dumping plod of the horses’ hoofs, and the jangling rattle of 
harness and bells? which last we hardly hear, so close is the 
sound to our ears, like things we cannot see because they are 
so close to our eyes. As it is a murmurous and noisy city in 
comparison with those of Japan, so is it peaceful and quiet 
in comparison with Chicago and New York. 

A friend of mine from that City of Unrest says that the 
sound of the London streets has a soothing, lulling effect on 
him, and makes him sleepy, like the sound of falling water. 
As I went up to Euston one day to meet an Oriental visitor, I 
fell to speculating how the city might look to him. A very 
cultured, intellectual fellow he is, who looks into the backs 
of the eyes of things. A Chinaman born, he had been 
through college in America, and knew American cities; he 
had also been studying in Paris, but this was his first visit to 
London. A wet, drizzling day was not the most propitious 
for his first impressions. Slopping along in a cab through 
the muddy streets, as I went under the portico of Euston 
Station I was forcefully reminded of one of the big gates of 
Pekin. There is a suggestion of the same massiveness; but 
the massiveness is only make-face, like the painted cannon 
on a Chinese city gate. It was an imposing ‘portico to a 
shamble of sheds. The railway terminus is the real gate of 
the modern city. Yet what absurdly incongruous things 
these London city gates are—a salad-jumble of architecture 
and machinery with a mayonnaise of train oil and soot. 

As I waited for my friend, long trains came rumbling in 
under a canopy of smoke that’ hung about the grim iron 
rafters of this labyrinth. Fifteen minutes ago, these trains 
had been spinning along through the green fields and across 
the shady lanes of what looked like ‘‘Merrie England,’’ al- 
though now shaved down and trimmed to intense respect- 
ability of cultivation. The heavens darkened and the air 
thickened as they.came close to their journey’s end, until 
now when they slowed down.as if gropingly finding their 
way into the cavérnous gateway of the great dingy city. 

What a strange conglomeration of people were waiting on 
each platform! There was a train leaving to catch the 
steamer for New York, there was a line of people waiting 
to take tickets for a close-by station, there was a line of sol- 
diers waiting to be entrained. An American girl was standing 
on an automatic machine, and getting the railway porter to 
translate from stones inte pounds how much she weighed 
after her visit to Kurope. A couple of Oriental servants 
seemed to have lost themselves in the labyrinth of the sta- 
tion, and were wandering round with Oriental indifference. 


H”: THEY CALL with different voices, these cities 
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My Oriental alighted from the train. As his Japanese 
servant was quite capable of looking after his luggage and 
bringing it to his hotel, his master was left free to come 
right on with me and exercise his industrious curiosity—a 
curiosity that seemed never to be surprised at anything he 
saw, but took everything as a matter of course. He wasa 
man of the world in his own estimation. Nevertheless, what 
an important part of it he had not yet seen! Was it nota 
great epoch in his life, this arrival of his in London? 

“This is our North Gate.”’ 

‘*Ah, yes, Hou-Men,”’ he said. ‘*A dark day, is it not?’’ 

We drove away in a cab under that sepulchral, prison-lhke 
gate: we had the glass down, it was raining so hard; and 
ever he, whose Westernization was principally contined to 
New York, noticed the absurdly asphyxiating arrangement 
of the London cab, which hermetically seals its frame-bound 
occupants, The New Yorkers got their ide& of the cab from 
us, but they have improved upon the window by having it 
slanting outward, so that, while protecting people from the 
rain, it admits air. For Londoners there is no alternative 
between spatteration and suffocation. In the New York cabs 
they can have shelter and fresh air. 

It was not an inspiriting entrance through these first 
streets outside Euston into London. The pavement of Mel- 
ton Street was little better than those of Pekin, and from 
each side those dreary-looking small hotels blinked out. of 
their closed windows on the muddy street as if wondering 
when a Gud-forsaken guest would come and occupy them. 
And then on through grimy Gower Stréet, looking like an 
empty bottom of a dried canal. 

It’s not very inspiriting, this entrance into London through 
this North Gate of ours. 

The people we passed there were not an interesting lot; 
they seemed all to belong to the two-storied houses. They 
were two-storied people, apparently keeping themselves mod- 
erately busy making a moderate amount of money, but ham- 
pered in the money-making by the mud and rain. - We passed 
a little square carpeted with fresh -grass,- but the trees on the 
other side were vague in mist, and the square and its vegeta- 
tion gave the suggestion of a tank with seaweeds in it. It 
was a day for studying men and women by their umbrellas 
and boots. Boots tell confessions for the most Low Church 
Protestants, and the umbrellas above them generally corrobo 
rate the sins of the boots. 

My Oriental friend was gazing out gravely. It was on a 
warm evening in a tea:gardeu that he had talked about his 
coming visit to London. I recollect his enthusing over the 
phrase— 


“Beneath the-rule of men ees ee 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


A great motto for a great country he then said it was. He 
professed an anxiety to see or meet some of the great Enghsh 
writers—our literati, as he called them. He liked the hon- 
esty of Englishmen in business, and wanted to see them at 
work. He had helped to show me something of the life in 
the East—that part of the life most difficult to see, the life 
of the home—and in ieturn [ promised to show him some- 


Civilizations” 


thing of the life of the West, how and where people work 
and play, and pray—when they do so. 

“Show me the house of one of your literati, if we pass 
one,”’ he said. ‘‘Is that one there?’’ he asked, pointing to 
a gorgeous public-house, as we passed a street corner. 

I saw the probable toppling of an ideal. We passed a 
couple of quick-driving vans with a green placard of an even- 
ing paper, and I explained to him what a reading public we 
were, and how many editions of the papers were quickly dis- 
tributed during the afternoon, how the appetite for them had 
grown like the craving for cheap cigarettes, as a relief from 
being obliged to inhale pure air. The newspaper habit and 
the cigarette habit are about on a par after all. 

We passed a church with closed doors, and he seemed sur- 
prised. I explained to him that the churches were open 
on Sunday, on which day the more numerous temples of 
Bacchus were closed for a while. 

We reached the Strand, where he was greatly interested 
in a line of busses. ‘‘Have you no street cars like in New 
York?”’ I submitted that these were kept on chiefly in order 
to have a supply of artillery horses ready in times of war. 

**And have you no high buildings either?”’ 

The explanation of ancient lights and the overhead space 
wasted in London was too much to go into. His attention 
was diverted by a newspaper placard. 

‘**Ah,”’ he said, ‘‘another earthquake, is it not?’’ 

“*Collapse of Australia,’’ stared from that vermilion placard. 
It began to dawn on me that I had undertaken a rather large 
order in showing this Oriental London )ife. 

*‘And you have not shown me any of your literati yet, or 
any of their houses.” 

We were stopped in a block of omnibuses and cabs. A 
line of sandwich men were straggling along between vehicles 
and the curb. One-of them stopped just by our cab; the 
rain was trickling down his nose; he looked as dismal as the ° 
weather. I could not resist the temptation of explaining that 
these were some of our literati undergoing punishment for 
some of the books or plays they had written. In China the 
crime is set forth on a board hung on the neck of the crimi- 
nal, called the cangue. It was only a very mild surprise 
he showed as I gave him the names of the sandwich men. 
‘*How like the head of your Shakespeare!’’ he said of one. 

We were received at the hotel door by a brass-bound Ger- 
man in the undress uniform of a British admiral, who pays 
the hotel five hundred pounds for receiving tips. The rooms 
and corridors of the. big building did. not look hospitably 
cheering. There were no fires in the grates, because, being 
June, the weather ought to have been warm; and the elec- 
tric lights were not turned on, because, being daytime, there 
ought to have been light. « He liked the smoking-room, ‘‘It 
is more like one of our big tea houses,’’ he-said. ‘‘Men do 
business here?”’ pointing to a man with a sheaf of papers. 

‘*Yes, that is a company promoter.’’ 

‘*What is a company promoter?”’ 

The nearest definition that occurred was, ‘‘A man who 
sells something he hasn’t got to another who does not want 
to buy it.”” 

“London is a very interesting city,’’ he said, 
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The British-American Samoan Memorial Tablet unveiled at Mare Island Navy Yard, 
the United States Cruiser “Philadelphia,” and the Sailors’ Tomb near Apia 


THE WARNING TO VENICE 


HE WAVES that beat against the stones of Venice 

H seem ready to mark an era of large disaster in the 

steady ruin they have wrought during the city’s many 
centuries of existence. In the first place, on the morning of 
July 14, while the people of France were celebrating the fall 
of the Bastille, there was a tremendous crash in the Piazza di 
San Marco. The force of it shook the walls of the Ducal 
Palace and made the ancient buildings all about tremble to 
their foundations. The famous campanile of St. Mark’s, 
after standing more than seven hundred years, had fallen, 
and lay strewn over the pavement of the Square in fragments 
of masonry—a huge pile of débris. The work of restoration 
was begun straightway, a sum sufficient to replace the his- 
toric tower being offered at once. 

For the whole of Christendom the event was one of stir- 
‘ring interest, but for the Venetians it was a terrible signal of 
warning. It told them that their relentless foe—the Sea— 
had struck a blow that was probably only the beginning of a 
widely devastating onslaught. Some of their wise men were 
called together to see what should be done. These venerable 
sages went about with knowing eyes examining the famous 
architectural piles with which the Sea City abounds. To the 
syndic, or mayor, they made a report of their observations. 
The Doge’s Palace, they said, was in danger. This is a 
building prized, perhaps, above all others by Venice. It has 
been called ‘‘the central building of the world.’”’ A part 
of the Royal Palace was ruined by the falling masonry. 
Efforts were begun at once to save it. A first step was to 
remove the 200,000 volumes contained in the palace library. 

The Church of St. Mark’s was found to be in danger also, 
and as a measure of precaution the galleries were closed. 
Scrutiny of the Procuratorio Vecchio, on the north side of 
the Piazza di San Marco, showed that to be overborne, and 
the mosaics and statuary on the first floor were taken out. 


Several houses in the Old Ghetto were condemned, and the 
demolition of the great tower of San Stefano was recom- 
mended, 

Thus far no further ill-fate has overtaken any of the build- 
ings which the committee deemed to be in danger; but on 
August 3 something significant of approaching evil hap- 
pened to the Basilica of St. John and St. Paul. Following a 
heavy peal of thunder one of its big side windows fell bodily 
outward, carrying with it a large piece of the cornice and 
part of the lateral columns, The dismay of the populace was 
indescribable. Excited crowds assembled, and the wise men 
who had not deteeted this point of weakness were criticised 
in rather violent terms. The Church of St. John and St. 
Paul is next in order of importance as an architectural 
treasure to St. Mark’s. Besides, it is the burial-place of 
all the Doges, and contains thousands of volumes, many of 
them illuminated manuscripts that are priceless, telling the 
story of Venice from the earliest times. It was founded in 
1340 and finished in 1430. Again experts were called. They 
declared that the nave was in immediate peril of collapse, 
and that measures should be taken at once to save it. 

The State of Venice existed thirteen hundred and seventy- 
six years. The Venice of modern fiction and drama, Ruskin 
tells us, is a thing of yesterday—a mere efflorescence of de- 
cay, a stage dream. So changed has it all become since the 
days of the early Doges that, could they return, they would 
not know in what spot of the world they stood. The remains 
of their Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous masses which 
were the delight of the nation in its dotage; hidden in many 
a grass-grown court, and silent pathway, and lightless canal, 
where the slow waves have sapped their foundations for five 
hundred years and must soon prevail over them forever. 
Should the New Zealander on London Bridge possess suffi- 
ciently keen eyesight, his glance sweeping Europe may fall 
on the sea waves rolling and splashing over the site of what 
was once Venice the Fabled and Beuutiful. 





The Samoan Chief Mataafa, whose Claim as Head Chief 
was the Cause of Contention 


HONOR TO DEAD SAILORS 


N THURSDAY afternoon, July 17, at the pretty 
‘@) chapel of St. Peter’s, at the Navy Yard on Mare 
Island, California, was unveiled, with appropriate 
ceremonies, a memorial tablet, commemorative of the war in 

Samoa, bearing the following inscription: 
Erected by Americans and British in memory of the 
American and British sailors who fought and fell together 

at the Samoan Islands in March and April, 1899 


Snae Hope Freeman, Lieutenant Royal Navy; Philip Vanhorne 
Lansdale, Lieutenant U.S. Navy; John R. Monaghan, Ensign U. 8 
Navy; James Butler, Seaman U.S. Navy; Norman Eckley Edsall! 
Ordinary Seaman U.S. Navy; Albert Meirs Prout, Leading Seaman 


brave 


U. 8. Navy; John Long, Leading Seaman Royal Navy. The above 
all killed in action near Apia, Samoa, April 1, 1899. 
Edmund Halloran, Ordinary Seaman Royal Navy; Montague 


Rogers, Ordinary Seaman Royal Navy; killed in action at Apia, 
Samoa, March 16, 1899. 

Thomas Halloway, Private U. 
Apia, Samoa, March 17, 1899. 

Andrew Henry J. Thornberry, Ordinary Seaman Royal Navy, 
died, March 17, from a wound received in action at Apia, Samoa, 
March 16, 1899. 

John Edward Mudge, Private U. 8. Marine Corps, died, March 25, 
from a wound received in action at Apia, Samoa, March 15, 1899. 

All officers and men of the American Navy were attached to the 
U.S. F.8. Philadelphia, and those of the British Navy to H M.S. 
Royalist, 

Admiral Merrill Miller and staff, and a large number of the 
officers attached to the Yard, and American and British sa‘l- 
ors and marines, were present; also many citizens of Vallejo 
and San Francisco. The tablet is of bronze, the design 


8. Marine Corps, killed in action at 


being in bass-relief, and 1s about 31¢ x 31¢ feet. 

As the ceremonies were taking place, the cruiser Phila- 
delphia steamed into the Yard, but too late for any of the 
shipmates of the deceased sailors to take part. 

This event was of international importance, as it is the only 
occasion where deeds performed by British and Americans 


fighting side by side have been so recorded. 
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ORAWN BY W. R. LEIGH 
‘Half the Western crop is destroyed by drought—the other half totally lost by tornadoes !”’—How the first of the regular annual alarmist reports 
about destruction of crops in the West affected the nerves and the actions of operators on the floor of the New York Produce Exchange. 
An object-lesson of ‘‘The Strenuous Life” out of politics, which is a source of constant amazement to the visitors’ gallery 
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I—Set to Partners 

“ H, LOOK, DEAR, there’s that poor Walter Bassett.’ 

O Amber Roan looked down from the roof of the 

drag at the crossing restless shuttles, weaving with 

feminine woof and masculine warp the multi-colored web of 
society in London’s cricket coliseum. 

‘‘Where?”’ she murmured, her eye wandering over the lit- 
tle tract of sunlight green between the coaches with their 
rival Eton and Harrow favors. Before Lady Chelmer had 
time to bend her pink parasol a little more definitely, a thun- 
der of applause turned Amber Roan’s face back toward the 
wickets with a piqued expression. 

‘It’s real mean,’’ she said. 
now?” 

‘“‘Only a good eatch,’’ said the Honorable Tolshunt Darcy, 
whose eyes had never faltered from her face. 

“My, that’s just the one thing I’ve been dying for,’’ she 
pouted, self-mockingly. 

‘*Poor Walter Bassett,’’ Lady Chelmer repeated. 
his mother.”’ 

‘*Where?’’ Amber asked again. 

‘‘In Huntingdonshire, before the property went to Algy—”’ 

“No, no, Lady Chelmer, I mean where is poor Walter 
Whatsaname now?’’ 

“‘Why, right here,’? said Lady Chelmer, involuntarily 
borrowing from the vocabulary of her young American 
protégée. 

‘Walter Bassett,’’ said the Honorable Tolshunt languidly. 
“Isn’t that the chap that’s always getting chucked out of 
Parliament?”’ 

*‘But his name doesn’t sound Irish?’’ queried Amber. 

.“*What are you talking about, Amber?’’ cried Lady Chel- 
mer; “‘why, he comes of a good old Huntingdon family. If 
he had been his own elder brother, he’d have got in long 
ago.” 

‘Oh, you mean he never gets into Parliament,’’ said Amber. 

“‘Serves him right; I believe he’s one of those independent 
nuisances,’ said the old Marquis of Woodham. ‘‘Bow is one 
ever to govern the country, if every man is a party unto him- 
self??? He said ‘‘one’’ but only out of modesty, for, having 
once accepted a minor post in a ministry that the premier in 
posse had not sueceeded in forming, he had retained a Cabinet 
. air ever since. » 

‘‘Well, the beggar will scarcely come up at Highmead for 
a third licking,’’ observed the Hon. Tolshunt. 

“No, poor Walter,’ said Lady Chelmer. ‘‘He thought 
he’d be sure to get in this time, but he’s quite crushed 
now. Wasn’t it actually two thousand votes less than last 
time?” 

‘*Two thousand and thirty-three,’’ replied Lord Woodham, 
with punctilious inaccuracy. 

Involuntarily Amber’s eyes turned in search of the crushed 
candidate whom she almost saw flattened beneath the two 
thousand and thirty-three votes, and whom it would scarcely 
have been a surprise to find a-squat under a carriage, humbly 
assisting the footmen to pack the dirty plates. But before 
she had time to decide which of the unlively men loitering 
round the carriages, or helping stout old dowagers up slim 
iron ladders, was sufficiently lugubrious to be identified as the 
martyr of the ballot-box, she was absorbed by a tall masterful 
figure, whose face had the radiance of easeful success, and 
whose hands were clapping at some nuance of style which 
had escaped the palms of the great circular mob. 

“T can’t see any Walter Bassett,’’ she murmured absently, 

“Why, you’re staring straight at him,’’ said Lady Chelmer. 

Miss Roan did not reply, but her face was eloquent of her 
astonishment, and when her face spoke it was with that 
vivacity which is the American accent of beauty. What 
wonder if the Hon. Tolshunt Darcy paid heed to it, although 
he liked what it said less than the form of expression. As 
he used to put it in after days, ‘‘she gave one look and threw 
herself away from the top of that drag.’? The more literal 
truth was that she drew Walter Bassett up to the top of that 
drag. 
tay Chelmer protested in vain that she could not halloo to 
the man. 

‘*You knew his mother,’? Amber replied. ‘‘And he’s got 
no seat.’’ 

‘Quite symbolical! 
chuckled and cackled in solitary amusement. 


‘What have I missed 


“T knew 


He! he! he!’’ and the old marquis 
“Lew’s offer 


him one,’’ he went on, half to enjoy the joke a little longer, 
half to utilize the opportunity of bringing his ministerial ” 


wisdom to bear upon this erratic young man. 

**T don’t see where there’s room,”’ said the Hon. Tolshunt 
Darcy sulkily. 

‘*There’s room on the front bench,’’ cackled the marquis, 
shaking his sides. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to roll off for him,”’ said Miss Roan, 
who treated ministerial marquises with a contempt that bréd 
in them a delightful sense of familiarity. ‘‘Tolshunt can sit 
opposite me—he’s stared at the cricket long enough.” 


Tolshunt blushed with apparent irrelevance. But even the 
prospect of staring at Amber more comfortably did not recon- 
cile him to displacement. ‘‘It’s so awkward meeting a fellow 
who’s had a tumble,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘It’s like having to 
condole with a man fresh from a funeral.’’ 

“There doesn’t seem much black about Walter Bassett,’’ 
Amber laughed. And at this moment—the dull end of a 
‘maiden over’—the radiant personage in question turned his 
head, and perceiving Lady Chelmer’s massive smile, acknowl- 
edged her recognition with respectful superiority, whereupon 
her ladyship beckoned him with her best parasol manner. 

‘*T want to introduce you to my friend, Miss Roan,” 
said, as he climbed to her side. 

“I’ve been reading so much about you,”’ said that young 
lady, with a sweet smile. ‘‘But you shouldn’t be so inde- 
pendent, you know; you really shouldn’t.”’ 

He smiled back. ‘‘I’m only independent till they come to 
my way of thinking.”’ 

Lady Chelmer gasped. 


she 


“Then you still have hopes of 


* Highmead!’’ 


‘“*T won a moral victory there each time, Lady Chelmer.”’ 

‘*How so, sir?’’? put in the marquis. ‘*Your opponent in- 
creased the government majority—”’ 

“And my reputation. A tiresome twaddler. Unfortu- 
nately’’—and he smiled again—‘‘two moral victories are as 
bad as a defeat. On the other hand a defeat at a bye-election 
equals a victory at a general. You play a solo—and on your 
own trumpet.’’ A burst of cheering rounded off these re- 
marks. This time Amber did not even inquire what it indi- 
cated—she was almost content to take it as an indorsement of 
Walter Bassett’s epigrams. But Lord Woodham eagerly im- 
proved the situation. ‘‘A fine stroke, that,’’ he said, ‘‘but a 
batsman outside a team doesn’t play the game.”’ 

“It will be a good time for the country, Lord Woodham,”’ 
Mr. Bassett returned quietly, ‘‘when people cease to regard 
the Parliamentary session as a cricket match, one side trying 
to bowl over or catch out the other. But then England 
always has been a sporting nation.”’ 

‘*Ah, you allow some good in the old country,’’ said Lady 
Chelmer, pleased. ‘‘Look at the trouble we all take to come 
here to encourage the dear boys,’’ and the words ended with 
a tired sigh. 

“*Yes, of course, that is the side on which they need en- 
couragement,’’ he rejoined dryly. ‘‘Majuba was lost on the 
playing field of Lord’s.”’ 

There was a moment of shocked surprise. Lady Chelmer, 
herself a martyr to the religion of sport thus blasphemed— of 
which she understood as litile as of any other religion—hastily 
tried to pour tea on the troubled waters. But they had been 
troubled too deeply. For full eight minutes the top of the 
drag became a political platform for marquis-ministerial de- 
nunciations of Mr. Gladstone, to a hail of repartee from the 
profane young man. 

At the end of those eight minutes—when Lady Chelmer 
was at last able to reinsinuate tea into the discussion—Miss 
Amber Roan realized with a sudden shock that she had not 
‘chipped in’’ once, and that ‘‘poor Walter Bassett’’ had com- 
manded her ear for all that time without pouring into it a 
single compliment or indeed addressing to it any observation 
whatever. For the first time since her début in the Milwaukee 
parlor at the age of five, this spoiled daughter of the dollar 
had lost sight of herself. As they walked toward the tea- 
tent, through the throng of clergymen, and parasols, and 
tanned men with field-glasses, and young bloods and pretty 
girls, she noted uneasily that his eyes wandered from her to 
these types of English beauty, these flower-faces under witch- 
ing hats. Indeed he had led her out of the way to plow past 
a row of open carriages. ‘‘The shortest cut,’’ he said, “‘is 
past the prettiest woman.”’ : 

But he had to face her at the tea-table, where she blocked 
his view of the tables beyond, and plied him with strawber- 
ries and smiles under the sullen glances of the Hon. Tolshunt 
Darcy and the timid cough of her chaperon. 

‘‘T wonder you waste your time on the silly elections,”’ 
she said. ‘‘We don’t take much stock in Senators in the 
States.”’ 

“It’s just because M.P.’s are at such a discount that I 
want to get in. In the realm of the blind the one-eyed is 
a king.’’ 

“They must be blind not to let you in,’’ she answered, with 
equal frankness, 

‘*No, they see too well, if you mean the voters. 
got their eye on the price of their vote.’’ 

“‘What!’’ she cried. ‘‘You can’t buy votes.in England!’’ 

“Oh, can’t you—?”’ 

“‘But I’m sure I read about it in the English histories—it 
was all abolished.’’ 

“‘A good many things were abolished by the Decalogue 
even earlier,’’ hé replied grimly. ‘‘Half an hour before the 
poll closed I could have bought a thousand votes at a shilling 
each,”’ 


They’ve 


“Well, that seems reasonable enough,”’ said Lady Chelmer. 

“It was beyond my pocket.’’ 

‘What! Fifty pounds?’’ cried Amber incredulously. 

The blush that followed was hers, not his. ‘*But what be- 
came of the thousand votes?’’ she asked hurriedly. 

He laughed. ‘‘Half an hour before the poll closed they 
had gone down to a sixpence apiece —like fish that wouldn’t 


And were they all wasted?”’ 
My rival bought them up. Vide the newspapers— 
‘the polling was unusually heavy toward the close.’ ”’ 
‘Really !’’ intervened Lady Chelmer. ‘‘Then at that rate 
you can unseat him for bribery.”’ 
*‘At that rate—or higher,’’ he replied dryly. ‘To un- 
seat another is even more expensive than to seat one’s 
self.”’ 
‘*Why, it seems all a question of money,’’ said Miss Amber 
Roar naively. 
I11—Chassé 


LapY CHELMER was glad when the season came to an end 
and the dancing mice had no longer to spin dizzyingly ia their 
gilded cage. ‘*The Prisoner of Pleasure’’ was Walter Bassett’s 
phrase for her, Even now she was a convict on circuit. Some 
of the dungeons were in ancient castles, from which Bassett 
was barred, but all of which opened to Amber’s golden keys, 
though only because Lady Chelmer knew how to turn them. 
He, however, penetrated the ducal doors through the letter- 
box. 

The Hon. Tolshunt and Lord Woodham in their apprehen- 
sion of the common foe began to find each other endurable. 
If it was politics that attracted her, Tolshunt felt that he, too, 
could stoop to a career. As for the marquis, he began to 
meditate resuming office. Both had freely hinted to her lady- 
ship that to give a millionaire bride to a man who hadn’t a 
penny savored of Socialism. 

Galled by such terrible insinuations, Lady Chelmer had 
dared to sound the girl. 

“*T love his letters,’’ gushed Amber bafflingly. 
such cute things.”’ 

“He doesn’t dress very well,’’ said Lady Chelmer, feebly 
fighting. 

“Oh, of course he doesn’t bother as much as Tolly, who 
looks as if he had been poured into his clothes—’’ 

“Yes, the mould of fashion,’? quoted Lady Chelmer 
vaguely. 

An eruption of Walter Bassett in the press did not tend to 
allay her ladyship’s alarm, especially as Amber began to dally 
with the morning paper and the evening. 

Opening a new People’s Library at Highmead—in the ab- 
sence abroad of the successful candidute—he had contrived 
to set the newspapers sneering. He had told the People that 
although they might temporarily accept such gifts as ‘*Capi- 
tal’s conscience-money,”’ yet it was as much the duty of the 
parish to supply light us to supply street-lamps; which was con- 
sidered both ungracious and unsound. The donor he described 
as ‘‘a millionaire of means’’: which was considered wilfully 
paradoxical by those who did not know how great capitals 
are locked up in industries. But what worked up the press 
most was his denunciation of modern journalism in malodor- 
ous comparison with the literature this Library would bring 
the People. ‘‘The journalist,’’ he said tersely, ‘tis Satan’s 
secretary.”? No shorter cut to notoriety could have been 
devised, for it was the ‘‘Silly Season,’? and Satan found 
plenty of mischief for his idle hands to do. 

“Oh, you poor man!’? Amber wrote him. ‘‘Why don’t 
you say you were thinking of America—yellow journalism 
and all that? The yellow is of course Satan’s sulphur. You 
would hardly believe what his secretaries have written even 
of poor little me! And you should see the pictures of ‘The 
Milwaukee Millionairess’ in the Sunday numbers!’’ 

Walter Bassett did not reply regularly and punctually to 
Amber’s letters, and it was a novel sensation to the jaded 
beauty, who had often thrown aside masculine missives after 
a glance at the envelope, to find herself eagerly shuffling her 
morning correspondence, in the hope of turning up a trump- 
card. <A card, indeed, it often proved, though never a’post- 
eard, and Amber meekly repaid it fourfold. She found it 
delicious to pour herself out to him—it had the pleasure of 
abandonment without its humiliation. Verbally, this was 
the least flirtatious correspondence she had ever maintained 
with the opposite sex. 

So when at last, toward the end of the holiday season, the 
pair met in the flesh at a country-house (Lady Chelmer still 
protests it was a coincidence) Walter Bassett had no appre- 
hension of danger, and his expression of pleasure at the co- 
incidence was unfeigned, for he felt his correspondence would 
be lightened. In nothing did he feel the want of pence more 
keenly than in his inability to keep a secretary for his public 
work. ‘‘Money is time,’’ he used to complain; ‘‘the million- 
aire is your only Methuselah,”’ 
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The house had an old-world garden, and it was here they 
had their first duologue. Amber had quickly discovered that 
Walter was interested in the apiaries that lay at the foot of 
its slope, and so he found her standing in poetic grace among 
the tall sweet peas with their whites and pinks and faint pur- 
ples, a basket of roses in one hand and a pair of scissors in 
the other. 

As he came to her under the quaint trellised arch, “I 
always feel like a croquet-ball going through the hoop,’’ he 
said. 

“But the ball is always driven,” she said. 

**Oh, I dare say it has the illusion of free will. Doubtless 
the pieces in that chess game which Eastern monarchs are 
said to play with human figures come to think they move 
themselves. The knight chuckles as he makes his tortuous 
jump at the queen, and the bishop swoops down on the castle 
with holy joy.”’ 

She came imperceptibly closer to him. ‘‘Then you don’t 
think any of us move of ourselves?” 

“One or two of us in each generation. They make the 
puppets dance.”’ 

‘*You admire Bismarck, I see.”’ 

‘*Yes—a pity he didn’t emigrate to your country, like so 
many Germans.” 

‘Do you think we need him? But he couldn’t have been 
President. You must be born in America.”’ 

“True. Then I shall remain on here.” 

**You’re terrible ambitious, Mr. Bassett.’’ 

‘*Yes—terrible,’’ he repeated mockingly. 

‘Then come and help me pick blackberries,’’ she said, and 
caught him by his own love of the unexpected. They left the 
formal garden and came out into the rabbit-warren and toiled 
up and down hillocks in search of ripe berries, paying, as 
Walter said, ‘‘many pricks to the pint.’”” And when Amber 
urged him to seramble to the back of tangled bushes, through 
coils of bristling briers, ‘‘You were right,’’ he laughed, ‘‘this 
is terrible ambitious.’? The best of the blackberries plucked, 
Amber began a new campaign against mushrooms, and had 
frequent opportunities to rebuke his clumsiness in crumbling 
the prizes he uprooted. She knelt at his side to teach him, 

and once laid her deft fingers instructively upon his. 

And just at that moment he irritatingly discovered a dead 
mole and fell to philosophizing upon it and its soft, velvet, 
dainty skin, as if a girl’s fingers were not softer and daintier. 
‘*Look at its poor little pale-red mouth,’’ he went on, “‘gasp- 
ingly open, as in surprise at the strange great forces that had 
made and killed it.” 

“I dare say it had a good time,’’ said Amber pettishly. 

After the harvest had been carried indoors, they scarcely 
exchanged a word till she found him watching the bees the 
next morning. 

‘‘Are you interested in bees?’’ she inquired in tones of 
surprise. 

‘**Yes,’? he said. ‘‘They are the most striking example of 
Nature’s Bismarckism—her habit of using her creatures to 
work her will through their own. Sic vos non vobis.”’ 

“*T learned enough Latin at college to understand that,”’ 
she said. ‘‘But I don’t see how one finds out anything by 
just watching them hovering over their hives. I’ve never 
even been able to find the Queen bee., Won’t you come and 
see what beautiful woods there are behind the house? Lady 
Chelmer is walking there and I ought to be joining her.”’ 

**You ought to be taking her an umbrella,’’ he said coldly. 
Amber looked up at the sky. Had it been blue, she would 
have felt it gray. As it was gray, she felt it black. 

“Oh, if you’re afraid of a drop of rain—’? And Amber 
walked on witheringly. It was a clever move. 

Walter followed in silence. Amber did not become aware 
of him till she was in the middle of an embryonic footpath 
through tall bracken that made way, courtesying, for the rare 
pedestrian. 

*“Oh!’? She gave a little scream. ‘I thought you were 
studying the bees—or the moles.” 

‘**T have only been studying your graceful back.”’ 

‘*How mean! Behind my back!’’ She laughed, pleased. 
‘I hope you haven’t discovered anything Bismarckian about 
my back.”’ 

‘‘Only in the sense that I followed it, and must follow—till 
the path widens.”’ 

‘*Ah, how you must hate following—you so terrible ambi- 
tious.”” 

‘The path will widen,’’ he said composedly. 

She planted her feet firm on mother earth—as though it 
were literally her own mother—and turned a mocking head 
over a tantalizing shoulder. ‘‘I shall stay still right here.”’ 

He smiled maliciously. ‘‘And I, too; I follow you no 
further. ”’ 

“Oh, you are just too cute,” she said, with a laugh of 
vexation and pleasure ‘‘You make me go on just to make 
you follow, but it is really you that make me lead. That’s 
what you mean by Bismarckism, isn’t it?”’ 

**You put it beautifully.” 

She swung round to face him. ‘‘Is there nothing you ad- 
mire but Force?” 

**Not Foree—Power!”’ 

**What’s the difference?”’ 

**Force is blind.’’ 

“*So is love,” she said. ‘‘Do you scorn that?’ And her 
smile was daring and dazzling. 

Ere he could reply Nature outdid her in dazzlement and 
superadded a crash of thunder, 

**Yes,’’ he said, as though there had been no interruption. 
“IT seorn all that is blind—even this storm that may strike 
you and me, Ah! the rain,’’ as ihe great drops began to fall. 

**Poor Lady Chelmer—without an umbrella.”’ 

‘*We can shelter by those shrubs.’ In an instant she was 
crouching amid the ferns on a carpet of autumn leaves, mak- 
ing space for him beside her. 

“Thank you—I will stand,’’ he said coldly. ‘‘But I don’t 
know if you’re aware these are oak-shrubs.”* 

‘*What of it?” 

“I was only thinking of the Swiss proverb about lightning: 
‘Vor den Kichen sollst du weichen.” We ought to make for 
the beeches. ”’ 

“I’m not going to leave my umbrella. I am sorry you 
won’t accept a bit of it?’—and she bent the tall ferns invit- 
ingly toward him, 


’ 


“T don’t like cowering even before the rain,’’ he laughed. 
“*How it brings out the beautiful earthy smell.” 

“One enjoys the beautiful earthy smell the better for being 
nearer to the earth.”’ 

He did not reply. 

“Oh, you dear fool!’’ she thought. Hadn’t she had heaps 
of power from childhood—over her stern old father, over her 
weakling mother, over her governesses, and later over the 
whole tribe of ‘‘the boys,’’ and now in Europe over marquises 
and honorables—and could it all compare in intensity to this 
delicious, poignant sense of being caught up into a masterful 
personality! No, not Power but Powerlessness was life’s 
central reality, not to turn with iron hand the great wheels 
of Fate, but to faint at a dear touch, to be sucked up as a 
moth in the flame. And for him, too, it were surely as sweet 
to leave this strenuous quest for dominance or to be content 
with dominating her alone. Oh, she would bring him to clear 
vision, to live for nothing but her, even as she asked for noth- 
ing but him. 

The harsh scream of a bluejay struck a discord through her 
revery. She remembered that he had yet to be won. 

“But didn’t you tell me people can’t get power without 
money?”’ she said, forgetting the hiatus in the conversation. 

‘‘Nor with it, generally,’’ he replied, without surprise. 
**Money is but the lever. You cannot move the earth un- 
less you have force and fulerum, too.’’ 

‘“‘But I guess a man like you must get real mad to see so 
many levers lying about idle.”’ 

“Oh, I shall get on without a lever like primitive man. 
I have muscles.”’ 

**But it seems too bad not to be able to afford machinery.”’ 

“*T shall be hand-made.”’ 

**Yes, and by your own hand. But won’t it be slow?”’ 

“*Tt will be sure.”’ 

Every one of his speeches rang like the stroke of a hammer. 
Yes, indeed, he had muscles. 

‘But how much surer with movey? You ought to turn 
your career into a company. Surely it would pay a dividend 
to its promoters, ”’ 

‘The directors would interfere.’’ 

**You could be chairman—with a veto.’’ : 

He shook his head. ‘‘The rain is dripping through your 
umbrella—don‘t you think we might run to the house?’’ 

. “It’s only an old hat.’? It was fresh from Paris, broad 
brimmed, beautiful and bewitching. ‘*Why don’t you find’’ 
—she smiled nervously—‘‘a millionaire of means?’’ 

**And what would be his reward?’ 

“Just Virtue’s. Won’t you be a light to England? And 
isn’t it the duty of parishes and millionaires to supply light?’’ 
She was plucking a fern-leaf to pieces. 

‘*Millionaires’ minds don’t run that way.” 

‘*Not male millionaires, perhaps,’’ she said, turning her 
face from him so jerkily that she shook the oak-shrub and it 
became a shower-bath. 

He looked at her slightly startled. It was the first emotion 
she had ever provoked in him, and her heart beat faster. 

“T really do think it is giving over now,” he said, gazing 
at her sopping hat. 

*Twas as if he had shaken the shrub again and drenched 
her with cold water. He was mocking her, her and her dol- 
lars and her love. 

“It is quite over,’’ she said savagely, springing up, and 
growing even angrier when she found the rain had really 
stopped, so that her indignation sounded only like ac- 
quiescence. She strode ahead of him, silent, through the 
wet bracken, her frock growing a limp rag as it brushed aside 
the glistering ferns. 

As she struck the broader path to the house, the cackling 
laugh of a goat chained to a roadside log followed her cyni- 
cally. Where had she heard this bleat before? Ah, yes, 
from the Marquis of Woodham. 


III—Balancez 


WaLTeR Bassett had spoken truly, He did not admire 
Love—that blind force. Women seemed to him delight- 
fully wzsthetic objects—to be kept at a distance however 
closely one embraced them. They were unreasoning beings 
at the best, even when unbiased by that supreme prejudice 
—love. 

It was not his conception of the strong man that he must 
needs become as water at some woman’s touch and go dane- 
ing and babbling like a sylvan brook. Women were the light 
of life—he was willing enough to admit it, but one must be 
able to switch the light on and off at will. All these were 
reasons for not falling in love, they were not reasons for not 
marrying. And so Amber being determined to marry him, 
there was really less difficulty than if it had been necessary 
for him to fall in love with her. 

It took, however, many letters and interviews, full of the 
subtlest comedy, infinite advancing and retiring and recross- 
ing and bowing and courtesying and facing and half-turning 
before this leap-year dance could end in the solemn Wedding 
March. 

“*You know,’’ she said once, ‘Show I should love the fun 
of seeing you plow your way through all the mediocrities.”’ 

‘That is the means, not the end,’’ he reminded her rebuk- 
ingly. ‘‘One only wants the world to swallow one’s pills for 
the world’s sake.” 

‘*T don’t believe you,’’ she said, frankly. ‘‘Else you’d 
move mountains to get the money for the pills, not turn up 
your nose at the mountain when it comes to you.”’ 

He laughed heartily. ‘‘What a delightful confusion of meta- 
phors! I am sure you’ve got Irish blood somewhere. ”’ 

“Of course I have. Did [ never tell you I am descended 
from the kings of Ireland?’’ 

He took off his hat mockingly. ‘‘I salute Miss Brian 
Boru.”’ 

“*You’re an awfully good fellow,’’ he told her on a later 
occasion. ‘‘I almost believe I°d take your money if you were 
not a woman.”” 

“If I were not a-woman [ should not offer it to you—I 
should want a career of my own.”’ 

“‘And my career would content you?’’ he asked, touched. 

**Absolutely,’’ she replied. ‘*The interest I should take in 
it—wouldn’t that be sufficient interest on the loan?’’ 

**There is one thing you have taught me,’’ he said slowly 


—‘‘how conventiona. I am. But every prejudice in me 
shrinks from your proposition, much as I admire your 
manliness.’’ ‘‘Perhaps it could be put on more conven- 
tional lines—superficially,’’ she suggested in a letter that 
harked back to this conversation. ‘‘One might go through 
conventional forms. That adorable Disraeli—I have just been 
reading his letters. How mght he was not to marry for love!’’ 

The penultimate stage of the pre-nuptial comedy was reached 
in the lobby of the Opera, while Society was squeezing to its 
carriage. It was after the ‘‘Rheingold,’’ and poor Lady Chel- 
mer could hardly keep her eyes open and actually dozed off as 
she leaned against a wall in patient martyrdom. Walter Bas- 
sett had been specially irritating, for he had not come up to 
the box once, and everybody knows, as the Hon. Tolshunt 
had said, with unwonted brilliance, the ‘*Rheingold’’ is in 
heavy bars. 

“T didn’t know you admired Wagner so much,’’ Amber 
said scathingly as Walter pushed through the grooms, 
“Such a rapt devotee!” 

‘Wagner is the greatest man of the century. He alone 
has been able to change London’s dinner-hour.”’ 

Amber could not help smiling. ‘‘Poor Lady Chelmer!”’ 
she said, nodding toward the drowsing dowager. ‘‘Since 
half-past six!’ 

‘Is that our carriage?’’ said ‘‘the Prisoner of pleasure,’’ 
opening her eyes, 

“No, dear—I guess we are some fifty behind. Tolly and 
the marquis are watching from the pavement.”’ 

The poor lady sighed and went to sleep again. 

“Behold the compensations of Poverty,’’ observed Walter 
Bassett. ‘‘The gallery-folk have to wait and squeeze before 
the opera, the carriage-folk after the opera.”’ 

**You forge* the places they occupy during the opera. Poor 
Wagner! Whiat a fight! I wish I could have helped his 
career.’” And Amber set a wistful smile in the becoming 
frame of her white hood. 

‘The form of the career appears to be indifferent to you,”’ 
he said, with a little laugh. 

‘*As indifferent as the man,’’ she replied, meeting his eyes 
calmly. 

The faint scent of her hair mingled with his pleasurable 
sense of her frank originality. For the first time the bargain 
really appealed to him. He could not but see that she was 
easily the fairest of that crush of fair women, and to have her 
prostrated at the foot of his career was more subtly delicious 
than to have her surrender to his person. The ball was at 
his foot in surely the most tempting form that a ball could 
take. And the fact that he must leave her hurriedly to write 
the musical criticism that was the price of his stall was not 
calculated to diminish his appreciation of all the kingdoms of 
the world which his temptress was showing him from her high 
mountain. 

‘Alas, I must go and write a notice,”’ he sighed. 

‘*Satan’s Secretary?’’ she queried mischievously. 

He started. Had he not been just thinking of her as a 
Satan in skirts? 

‘*En attendant that I become Satan’s master,” he replied 
ambiguously as he raised his hat. 

“Oh, to drive off with him into the peace and solitude of 
Love—away from the grinding paths of ambition!’’ thought 
Amber when the horses pranced up. 


1V—Croisé 


‘‘WOMEN, not measures,” said the reigning wit anent the 
Administration which Amber’s Salon held together and in 
which her husband occupied a position quite disproportionate 
to his nominal office, and still more so to the almost unparal- 
leled brevity of his career as a private member. 

Few, indeed, were the recalcitrants who could resist Am- 
ber’s smiles or her still more seductive sulkiness. Walter 
Bassett’s many enemies declared that the young Cabinet 
Minister owed his career entirely to his wife. His admirers 
indignantly pointed out that he had represented Highmead 
for two sessions before he met Miss Roan. The germ of 
truth in this was that he had stipulated to himself that he 
would not accept the contract unless Amber, too, must admit 
‘*Value received’? and in contributing a career already 
launched, and a good old Huntingdon name, his pride was 
satisfied. This, however, had wasted a year or so while 
the Government was getting itself turned out, and it never 
entered his brain that his crushing victory at the General 
Election could owe anything to a corner in votes—at five 
dollars a head—secretly made by a fair American financier. 

It was in the thick of the season, and Amber had just said 
good-by to the Bishop, the last of her dinner-guests, ‘‘I 
always say Giace when the Church goes,’’ she laughed, as 
she turned to her budget of unread correspondence and 
shuffled the letters as in the old days when she hoped to 
draw a letter of Walter’s. But her method had become more 
scientific. Recognizing the writers by their crests or mottoes, 
she would arrange the letters in order of Precedence, alleging 
it was to keep her hand in, otherwise she would always be 
making the most horrible mistakes in ‘‘your Medieval British 
etiquette.’’ 

**Who goes first to-night?’’ said her husband, watching her 
movements from a voluptuous armchair. 

‘*Only Lady Chelmer,’’ Amber yawned, as she broke the 
seal. 

“Didn’t I see the scrawl of the Honorable Tolly?’’ 

“Yes, poor dear. I do so want to know if he is happy in 
British Honduras. But he must take his turn.’’ 

“If he had taken his turn,’’? Walter laughed, ‘‘he never 
would have got the appointment there.”’ 

“No, poor dear—it was very good of you.”’ 

‘‘Of me?’? Walter’s tone was even more amused. His 
eyes roved round the vast drawing-room, as if with the thought 
that he had as little to do with its dignified grandeur. Then 
his gaze rested once more on his wife; she seemed a delicious 
harmony of silks and flowers and creamy flesh-tones, 

“Mrs. Bassett,’? he said softly, lingering on the proprie- 
torial term. 

‘*Yes, Walter,’’ she said, not looking up from her letter. 

“Do you realize this is the first time we have been alone 
together this month?’’ 

‘‘No? Really?’?- She glanced up absently. 

“‘Never mind that muddle-headed old Chelmer, I daresay 
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She started up, snatching her hand away, every nerve a-quiver with excitement 


she only wants another hundred or two.”? He came over, 
took the letter and her hand with it. ‘‘I have a great secret 
to tell you.” . 

Now he had captured her attention as wel] as her hand. 
Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘A Cabinet Secret?’’ she said. 

“Yes—at this moment every newspaper office is in a fever 
—to-morrow all England will be ringing with the news. It is 
a thunderbolt.’ 

She started up, snatching her hand away, every nerve 
a-quiver with excitement. ‘*And you kept this from me all 
through dinner.”’ 

“IT hadn’t a chance, darling—I came straight from the 
scrimmage!’’ 

‘*You won’t gloss it over by calling me novel names. I 
hate stale thunderbolts. You might have breathed a word 
in my ear.” 

‘*T shall make amends by beginning with the part that is 
only for your ear. Do you know what next Monday is?’’ 

“The day you address your constituents, of course. Oh, 
I see this thunderbolt is going to change your speech.”’ 

‘‘Is going to change my speech altogether. Next Monday 
is the Seventh Anniversary of our wedding.” 

“Ts it? But what has that to do with your speech at 
Highmead?’’ 

‘“‘Everything.’’ He smiled mysteriously, then went on 
softly: ‘‘Amber, do you remember our honeymoon?’’ 

She smiled faintly: ‘‘Oh, I haven’t quite forgotten.’’ 

“If you had quite forgotten the misery of it I should be 
glad.*’ 


“T have quite forgotten.”’ 

‘*You are kinder than I deserve. But I was so startled to 
find my career was less to you than a kiss that I was more 
churlish than I need have been. I even wished that you 
might have a child, so that you might be taken up with it 
instead of with me.”’ 

She blushed. ‘‘Yes, I dare say I showed my hand clum- 
sily as soon as it held all the aces.”’ 

**Ah, Amber, you were an angel and [ was a beast. How 
gallantly you swallowed your disappointment in your bargain, 
how loyally you worked heart and soul that I might gain my 
one ideal—Power!”’ ; 

“It was a labor of love,’’ she said deprecatingly. 

“My noble Amber! But did you think, selfishly engrossed 
though I have been with the Fight for Power, that this love- 
labor of yours was lost on me? No, ‘terrible ambitious’ as I 
was, I could still see I got the blackberries and you little 
more than the scratches, and the less you began % press 





your claim upon my heart the more my heart was opening 
out with an answering passion. 1 began to watch the play 
of your eyes, the shimmer of light across your cheek, the 
roguish pout of your lips, the lock that strayed across your 
temple—as it is straying now.” 

She pushed it back impatiently. ‘*But what has all this 
to do with the Cabinet Secret?’ 

‘*Patience, darling. How much nicer to listen to you than 
to the Opposition !”’ 

“*T shall be in the Opposition unless you get along faster.”’ 

“That is what I want—your face opposite me always, in- 
stead of bald-headed babblers. Ah, if you knew how often 
of late it has floated before me in the House, reducing his- 
toric wrangles to the rocking of children’s boats in stormy 
ponds, accentuating the ponderous futility.”’ He took her 
hand again and a great joy filled him as he felt its gentle 
responsive pressure. 

**Ponderous, perhaps,’’ she said, smiling faintly. ‘‘But 
not futile, Walter.’’ 

‘Futile, so far as I am concerned, dearest. Ah, you are 
right. Love is the only reality—everything else a game 
played with counters. What are our winnings? A few 
cheers drowned in the roar that greets the winning jockey, 
a few leading articles, stale as yesterday’s newspaper.”’ 

‘“*But the good to the masses—”’ she reminded him. 

‘Don’t mock me with my own phrases, darling. The 
masses have done me more good than I can ever do them, 
Next Monday, dear Amber Roan, we'll try our honeymoon 
over again.’’ And his lips sought hers. 

She drew back. ‘‘Yes, yes, after the Speech. But now 
—the Secret !”” 

‘*There will be no speech—that is the secret.’’ 

She drew away from him altogether. ‘‘No speech!’’ she 


“*None save to your adorable ear-—-and the moonlit waters. 
Woodham has lent us his yacht—”’ 

‘In the middle of a Cabinet crisis!’’ 

‘*Which concerns me less than anybody.’’ And he beamed 
happily. 

‘*Less than anybody?’’ she repeated. 

‘*Yes—since it is my resignation that makes the crisis.’’ 

She fell back into a chair, white and trembling. ‘‘You have 
resigned!’’ 

“Forever. And now hey for the great wonderful world! 
Don’t you hear our keel cutting the shimmering waters—”’ 

‘*No,”’ she said, savagely. ‘‘I hear only Woodham’s mock- 
ing laughter! And it sounds like a goat bleating.”’ 


‘Darling!’ he cried in amaze, 

“IT told you not to ‘darling’ me. How dared you change 
our lives without a word of consultation?”’ 

‘‘Amber!’’ His voice was pained now. ‘“‘I prepared a 
surprise for the anniversary of our wedding. One can’t con- 
sult about surprises. ”’ 

‘*Keep your quibbles for the House! But, perhaps, there 
is no House, either?’’ 

‘Naturally. I have done with it all. I have written for 
the Chiltern Hundreds.”’ 

**You are mad, Walter. You must take it all back.’’ 

“T can’t, Amber. I have quarrelled hopelessly with the 
Party. The prime minister will never forgive what I said at 
the council to day. The luxury of speaking one’s mind is 
expensive. I ought never to have joined any Party. I am 
only fit to be Independent.’’ 

‘Independence leads nowhere.’’ She rose angrily. ‘‘And 
this is to be the end of your Career! The Career you married 
me for!’’ 

“I did wrong, Amber. But before one finds the true god, 
one worships idols. ”’ 

‘*And what is the true god, pray?’’ 

“The one whose angel and minister you have always been, 
Amber’’—he lowered his voice reverently—‘‘Love.”’ 

‘*Love!’’ Her voice was bitter. ‘*Any bench in the park, 
any alley in Highmead swarms with Love.”’ ‘Twas as if 
Cesar had skipped from his imperial chariot to a sociable. 

All her childish passion for directing the life of the house- 
hold, all her girlish relish in keeping lovers in leading strings, 
all that unconscious love of Power, which inversely had at- 
tracted her to Walter Bassett, and which had found so delight- 
ful a scope in her political activities, leapt—now that her 
Salon was threatened with extinction—into agonized con- 
sciousness of itself. 

Through this brilliant husband of hers she had touched the 
destinies of England, pulled the strings of Empire. Oh, the 
intoxication of the fight—the fight for which she had seconded 
and sponged him—oh, the rapture of intriguing against his 
enemies, himself included, the feminine triumph of managing 
Goodman Waverer or Badman Badgerer! 

And now—oh, she could no longer contro! her sobs. 

He tried to soothe her, to caress her, but she repulsed 
him. 

“Go to your yacht—to your miserable shimmering waters. 
1 shall spend my honeymoon here alone... . You discov- 
ered I was Irish.” 


THE END 
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modern vessels. The one most in favor with the 

iandsman is enlisting in the navy and serving the 
country for a term of years, for the honor and glory incident 
to a life as a public servant and pay at the rate of thirteen 
to forty-five dollars per month. The gther is shipping in the 
merchant marine and either becoming a sailor at from eighteen 
to thirty dvilars per month, or studying for advancement and 
becoming finally a master navigator capable of taking out any 
ship at a rate of pay varying from one hundred to four hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

In the navy the life is easy and the pay certain. The life 
is equally certain, for there is no possible chance for promo- 
tion, and the boy who enlists for three years is sure to come 
out at the end of that time not one step nearer the quarter- 
deck. He may become a warrant officer, but such officers 
are as far removed from the wardroom or cabin as though 
they were a thousand miles away instead of a hundred feet. 
It may not sound patriotic, but it is good advice for young 
men to ‘‘keep clear of the receiving-ship.’’ Until the laws 
in our navy are so changed that a boy may advance if he 
shows merit, as in the army, he had best keep away from 
the glory of the blue jumper and take up with the harder but 
more resourceful life of the ‘‘wind-jammer.’’ Here he may 
have to stand a few hard knocks, but in the end he may rise 
to command and be more or less certain of earning pay that 
no ‘‘blue-jacket’’ can ever hope for. 

There has been much written about the sea in the past few 
years, but the ratings of sailors have been mostly done by 
Englishmen, who consequently can see very little indeed 
beyond the horizon bounded by the London Board of Trade. 
Our own laws, it must be confessed, have been somewhat 
hazy and complex, and it is no wonder that we find a most 
remarkable lack of knowledge surrounding the life of the 
modern American master and mate. ‘hey are usually vested 
with peculiar unknowable qualities, and most writers of the 
sea surround them with an air of mystery and crime that 
would be amusing if it were not that it is absurd. The 
captain of the sea story is nearly always a man who seems 
to have sprung into his position by some freak of nature. 
He is stern, relentless and generally a villain whose occu- 
pation in life is making sailors unhappy and in stealing as 
much freight money as is consistent with reason, 

That the old-time captains were. rough men is no mistake. 
They were the products of the rough life of the packet ships 
and their navigation generally went no further than taking 
meridian altitudes and running compass courses. Longitude 
was something beyond the minds of most and nautical as- 
tronomy would have been as much out of place aboard some 
of the old-time clippers as the language of the modern draw- 
ing-room. But this has all changed. Since our new laws 
regulating the licenses of mates and masters, we have now 
an examination which compares most favorably with that of 
the Board of Trade, and in fact is much superior. Of course, 
the first requisite for advancement in a sailor is a thorough 
knowledge of practical seamanship. This can only be gotten 
by actual service at sea. 

The young graduate from Annapolis, the ensign or midship- 
man who has not yet seen service, knows little or nothing of 
the practical handling of a ship. What he has learned from 
books is more than useless. He must go to sea and learn, 
and in the meantime the bo’sns and quartermasters will look 
out that he does not get the vessel into trouble during the 
navigator’s absence from the bridge. He soon learns, and 
then combines the education of ‘‘an officer and a gentleman’’ 
with that of the old shellback who has been to sea since the 
days his grandfather wore short clothes. 

With the lad in the merchant marine the affair is reversed. 
He must learn seamanship first. He may study his epitome 
(the *‘Bowditch Navigator’), and may have been to school 
long enough to understand the use of logarithms and have a 
smattering of trigonometry; but he must go to sea and show 
service in vessels of more than ‘300 gross tons’’ for a period 
of not less than three years before he can ask for examination. 
This is not generally understood, and it is the reason for more 
than one ambitious sailor—or A.B., as they are usually termed 
—being turned away. He may have served in vessels for two 
years and been a couple of times around the Horn. He may 
have served in schooners of less than 300 tons half a lifetime, 
but it will avail him not in the least. He must have served in 
seagoing sail vessels of more than 300 tons for more than three 
years if he wishes to ask for a mate’s examination. When he 
ean show discharges from the masters of such vessels he may 
then go before the local inspector of hulls and request an ex- 
amination for a mate’s berth. He must show the siguatures 
of not less than three masters or responsible citizens who will 
vouch for his sobriety and good behavior and sign papers 
showing his nationality, date of birth, residence, etc. Then 
he is given a sealed note to the naval surgeon of the port, 
who will examine him for color-blindness and defects of 
vision. After he passes this examination he is ready for 
the inspector, who will then take him in hand and give 
him his examination for mental qualifications, 

If the lad has not been to a nautical school or aboard one 
of the training-ships. he will find he has a pretty stiff task 
ahead of him and he should prepare himself thoroughly be- 
fore applying for the mate’s “‘ticket.”’ He cannot apply for 
a master’s license until he has served at least one year upon 
the vessel in question in the capacity of chief mate; but the 
examination is just the same, and if he pass he may command 
anything under 700 gross tons and be chief mate of anything 
over that. His promotion afterward will be easy if he can get 
the ship. 

The questions are all written and the answers must be writ- 
ten also, The time allowed is about seven hours and the num- 
ber of questions about twenty-five, most of which, however, 
are simple ones relating to lights, rules of the road, how to 
heave a vessel to in a gale, ete. If he has been to sea, as he 
must, he will find no difficulty in answering these. After this 
come the problems in mathematics. 
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He will be asked to find his latitude from meridian alti- 
tudes, to explain declination and right ascension, hour angle 
and finding the time. He will be given several morning sights 
for longitude and told to work them out, being given the ship’s 
position at noon the day before from dead reckoning, the 
chronometer time with the error and the course steered. He 
will be given the latitude and longitude of two distant points 
and requested to give the course and distance by spherical or 
great circle sailing. Te will be given a day’s work to wind- 
ward, or probably six or more different courses, and told to 
work out the ship’s position by means of the traverse table, 
or dead reckoning. He wili not be asked any of the simple 
problems, such as finding the longitude from equal altitudes 
at noon nor the latitude from Polaris, but will get a good rak- 
ing up if he is not fresh. He must keep his wits about him 
and study if he wants to get through all right. 

His answers must be written in a good, neat hand and turned 
over to the inspector, who will look them over at once. If he 
has passed he will be told to hold up his hand and swear to 
faithfully fultil the duties of mate upon ‘‘oceans’’ and to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of his license. Then it will be duly 
made out, signed and handed to him, and he may take it 
home and frame it for the period of five years; for it is a 
very fine steel engraving upon vellum, and will decorate the 
stateroom of any vessel, hanging as it will upon the port side 
of the ship—the side for the chief mate. 

After the examination is passed it is, of course, another 
matter to get a ship. But licensed mates are rare birds, and 
there will be no trouble if the applicant sticks to it. He will 
outrate the old-timer and few owners will turn him away. It 
will not be necessary for him to be a ruffian ora bully. He 
will have learned how to handle men without going into hys- 
terical mania, and, when the time comes, to take charge of a 
bad crew, he will have the intelligence ‘‘not to kill any more 
of them than he can help,’’ as the saying goes. 

If the youthful sailor is looking forward to ‘‘steam,”’ instead 
of canvas, he will have to go on in the same way and work 
his way up through the grades of second officer and first to 
become master. Every steam vessel of more than 100 tons 
must have a licensed master, and he may qualify with his 
navigator’s liceuse by serving one year in the deck depart- 
ment of a steamer, such as being quartermaster, third mate 
or bo’sn. 

There wil! evidently be some changes made in the laws for 
steam, but at present the sailing master is enough to con- 
sider, and the young man who has the song of the sea strong 
in his blood should try canvas first. It will develop him and 
make a man of him, and if he finds navigating under canvas 
well suited to his ability, he will find that under steam much 
easier. 

With our increasing merchant marine and ocean trade there 
is a very wide field for the young man who wishes to choose 
a profession and who does not care for the restraints of a busi- 
ness life ashore. He may not become as rich as some lawyers 
or doctors, but he will have a respectable profession which is 
the healthiest in the world. He will command a small salary 
of perhaps not more than a couple of hundred per month, but 
he will have the satisfaction of commanding his vessel and 
earning an honest living. 

Life aboard ship is.not a horrid bugaboo, as the nurse of 
the children describes it. There is no horrid brutality always 
going on, and the days of the terrible pirates are over. It isa 
plain, peaceful existence, generally, and one which might well 
be envied by the worker ashore. It is not all storm, nor is it 
all calm, but a mixture of the two, very much like other phases 
of human existence. There are sadness and sorrow, as on the 
beach, and there are joy and sunshine. On the whole, a life 
at sea is one that many young men should consider before em- 
barking in the more uncongenial course of business. The 
romance of the sea will always cling to it and its ever- 
changing moods be always sympathetic to many with rest- 
less spirits. Its beauty and color will live forever in the 
minds of those who follow it and a grave in the clear blue 
depths below the bright sunshine is not dreaded by the true 
sailor. In point of fact, however, there seems to be less 
danger upon the ocean than upon the beach, if we take into 
consideration the statistics of mortality. Only upon the 
lonely ocean, with its ever-changing surface and weather, 
the danger seems more apparent, probably because the un- 
known is always realistically before one. 

After having made up his mind to try it, the young man 
naturally supposes he must be wild at school, worry his par- 
ents and generally prove himself a nuisance by doing every-_ 
thing bad he can think of. According to the ‘‘penny dread- 
fuls’’ and other worthless “‘literary’’ productions all sea cap- 
tains are little better than pirates, and to go among them one 
must indeed be desperate. One must run away to go to sea. 
It is manifestly absurd to think of it in a proper state of 
mind; for do not all the heroes of sea romance sneak away 
from fond parents and school, guided either by a desperate 
fondness for the heroine or general deviltry which cannot be 

appeased on shore? Do they not all get beaten with belaying- 
pins in the hands of bucko mates and scoundrel masters? It is 
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the life of the desperado, and attracts a young man by appeal- 
ing to all that is bad in him. 

It is right at this point that the parents of the future sailor 
must step in. The ‘‘penny dreadful’’ must be forgotten and 
a due sense of reasoning brought about. Should they not do 
so, the chances for the promotion of the young man fade away. 

As a rule, sailors remain sailors if left to themselves. The 
fellow who ships before the mast in some large clipper, as 
either boy or landsman, does so with the conviction that he 
is doing the proper thing and that the future will take care of 
itself. It will be the first step on the maritime ladder, and 
therefore for the first voyage or two is all right, but after- 
ward must come a change. 

During this first voyage he will see the rougher side of life 
and be better able to tell afterward whether he likes the life 
or not. He will find out whether he can stand the rough- 
ness, the poor food, the worse water and, above all, the 
necessary strict discipline of the deep-water ship. He will 
then know whether he can stand a little dressing down from 
mates or masters who possibly have not been brought up 
with as much care to their manners as many of his acquaint- 
ances of the country grocery store or village school. He will 
learn how to control his temper when he is treated with ‘‘dis 
respect”’ by an officer who has the ship’s welfare more at 
heart than the young man’s feelings. He will also get over 
being seasick, for all deep-water sailors get over this malady, 
and it is rarely found among the coasters. 

And all this will do him great good. 

If he should turn out to be particularly slow in seamanship, 
or develop an inability to grasp the rudiments of sai] handling, 
he can come back home and sit down and write a story for the 
‘dreadful’? which will be the pride of his parents and the 
envy of his acquaintances, and he will be henceforward 
looked up to by all who read his ‘‘terrible’’ production as a 
sailor of enormous learning and profound discernment. 

But if, on the other hand, he develops a sincere liking for 
his chosen profession, and has the necessary requisites in the 
way of physical and mental qualities to follow it successfully, 
he should then be taken in hand by his relatives and friends 
and, like other young men ashore, be given opportunities for 
advancement. He should be apprenticed to some agreeable 
and honest captain for a period of several years with the 
understanding that he shall be taught navigation in all its 
branches; or, better still, under certain circumstances, be 
put aboard some training-ship, several of which vessels are 
maintained for the express purpose of giving young men the 
opportunities suggested. 

On one of these vessels he will be among boys of his own 
age and condition, and under the care of officers who cannot 
do him injustice to any considerable extent. He will have 
regular hours for study and drill, and if he secures a certifi- 
cate from one of these vessels he will have what is recog- 
nized in some cities as something tantamount to a license as 
navigator. 

The great trouble aboard the cargo vessel is the lack of 
time for regular study, and also lack of companions of proper 
age. On the other hand, the vessel engaged in regular trade 
is much superior, in that it teaches the apprentice the many 
ways of the life actually before him, and there will be no 
considerable change in his future mode of living. The many 
little things which go to make up the business of cargo earry- 
ing are learned at first hand. The manner of loading, stev- 
ing, shifting and unloading the cargo below hatches, together 
with the best way of getting it ashore in different ports at the 
least expense, the current freight, etc., are things one learns 
only by considerable experience. The sailing routes through 
the trade belts, with the actual experience of the heavy 
weather off Cape Horn, are only learned to advantage by 
those who have had personal knowledge of their character. 

The new law which governs the food supply on sailing 
ships is such that there is little or no danger of the dread 
disease, scurvy, breaking out on board. The rascality of 
owners can be met with and heavy damages exacted for 
any infringement of the rules laid down in the shipping 
articles. The hard times, which gave rise to the old stories 
of mutiny and horror with which every old shellback loves to 
thrill his watch below, cannot be repeated unless through 
some accident which delays the ship beyond all reasonable 
time of passage. The young sailor sees just what he is to 
receive each day in the week, for it is printed upon the 
official paper with the red spread-eagles at the sides, and 
no man dare reduce the government ‘‘whack’’ without 
serious cause. 

On American ships there is always enough to eat and 
usually the water is excellent. Iron tanks are cheap in 
these days of steel and enough water can be carried in them 
to last many months, keeping almost as fresh as the day when 
it was first pumped aboard. Lime juice must be served at 
regular intervals after the vessel has been a little while at 
sea, and although some captains cheat sailors on this luxury, 
there are seldom any complaints, for the lack of it is made up 
to them by giving some other luxury somewhat cheaper but 
equally well relished. To most landsmen a sailor is a sailor. 
He may be called a ‘‘captain”’ and a captain he may be, but 
he is simply a sailor to them. They do not know what the 
term captain means, and there is reason for it. There is 
probably not one person in a hundred who knows just how 
to apply this most common of titles. 

The word ‘captain’? means a commander of a ship and 
should not be applied as it is to commanders of companies 
of soldiers. It has, however, become so common in this 
respect and adopted by the United States Government for 
officers in command of troops that it may now be suid to be 
a proper title, even for an infantry officer commanding a 
company. But the title in its true meaning is even less 
understood. There are many ‘‘captains.’? Men who have 
commanded mud scows are termed captains, At some of 
the watering-places you will find them by the hundred alorg 
the sea-front, some having little sailboats and some launches, 
but all glorying in the distinguished title, and it is no wonder, 
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indeed, that the English make fun of Ameri- 
cuns Who appear so determined to have a 
handle to their names, 

The title of captain used in its rightful 
sense should only be applied to such men as 
have passed the examination for navigator 
and who have had command of vessels. The 
law of the United States is that any one can 
command a ship of less than 700 gross tons 
without the need of an examination or license, 
and as most coasting vessels are less than this 
tonnage it is evidently a hard problem to dis- 
crimimate between the commanders of such 
ships and those of greater tonnage whose 
cuptains must pass a rigid examination in 
regard to eyesight, seamanship and nau- 
tical astronomy. Both are captains, really, 
but they are no more in the same class than 
an ignorant porter and a college graduate, 

The captain of a small vessel is not neces- 
sarily an ignorant fellow. He may be a 
licensed man and far superior to the com- 
mander of the 10,000-ton freighter, but it is 
only when he has a license and has shown 
that he is superior by his ability to pass the 
examination, As‘ rule, the captains of small 
coasting schooners are simply sailors. These, 
if they belong to the union, are capable of 
earning thirty dollars per month if employed in 
their usual capacity, but as captains they can 
command much more, On deep water the 
sailor gets even less, the wages being as low as 
eighteen dollars per month at times. These 
men are classed as A.B.’s (able-bodied sea- 
men), The captains of schooners are neces- 
sarily rough men as a rule, being brought up 
suilors, but they are upon the whole a very 
good set of men, honest, sturdy and sober, as 
sailors go. A man who stays too long in the 
foreeastle is generally not fit for any other 
place, and the men who rail at the rascality 
of skippers often get their information from 
the dregs of the sailors’ boarding-houses. 
There are, of course, bad men and rough in 
every vocation in life, but the masters of 
ships are seldom much worse than the bosses 
of rough crews ashore. On the large ships, 
where the captain must be more or less edu- 
cated, they are generally a very fair type of 
sturdy Americans. 

But the landsman cannot see any of these 
differences as long as they all claim to be sail- 
ors. There is, however, more difference be- 
tween an officer who has a certificate and who 
is a sailor and a common A.B, than between 
any classes of human beings. 

It is on account of this that the laws of the 
navy prohibit any common sailor from ever 
even aspiring to the quarter-deck. He is abso- 
lutely cut off from the superior beings on the 
raised eminence of the poop, and cannot in 
any manner speak to one of them, except 
officially, under a penalty for breach of dis- 
cipline. He in fact belongs absolutely to 
another world. He must look up to his su- 
periors with a degree of reverence equal 
only to that shown by the subjects of the 
Czar, and he must obey without murmur any 
and all orders with despatch, at no matter 
what cost to himself. There is no doubt 
that it is only by the strictest discipline 
that a ship can be made into a fighting 
machine, 

The discipline of the navy holds equally 
good among merchantmen, only it is harder 
to enforce. It is impossible to drive a heavily 
loaded vessel against a head sea or handle her 
safely in a hurricane unless the orders of her 
officers are obeyed without question. With a 
necessarily small crew and few officers, disci- 
pline 1s much harder to maintain, The scum 
of the boarding-houses that has passed the 
age of possible reconstruction mingles with 
the fewer good men of the forecastle. These 
fellows never tire of explaining how much they 
ure superior to the ‘told man’’ (captain) or 
mates, and show by many and various argu- 
ments that their position as A.B. has been 
brought about solely through bad luck and 
circumstances which do not in any way af- 
fect their superiority either as navigators or 
ws seamen. 

It is because he has to deal largely with this 
class that the ‘‘bucko’’ mate develops on some 
ships. Few men are cruel and brutal from 
pure choice in the matter, and the beginner 
seldom need fear for his welfare if he attends 
strictly to business and shows a proper spirit. 
He must remember that there is no master-at- 
arms aboard the merchantman and no crowd 
of helpers to take charge of him if he trans- 
vresses, as on the man-of-war. He will surely 
‘get it in the neck,’’ as the saying goes, if he 
iries any tricks on his officers, and all the 
howling at their ‘‘brutality’’ after he gets 
ashore wili help him not the least. 

The master or mate must take him in hand 
personally, and a personal matter between 
men, one of whom has authority granted by 
law, is apt to be a very one-sided affair. He 
must learn to obey orders and not sulk under 
any cireumstanees. If he thinks he is grossly 
wronged at the time, he must learn to keep his 
tongue back of his teeth and not show the 
slightest diminution in zeal at his work. Soon 
the master will see his mistake, or the origin 
of the misunderstanding, and nine times out 
of ten treat him pleasantly. He must never 
expect to receive, either by word or look, any- 
thing that savors of an apology. Such a thing 
would be manifestly absurd where there can be 
no equality. If he is of such a morose dis- 
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position that he harbors malice for fancied 
wrongs, which may be partly real, he had 
best get ashore and try farming. 

The isthmian canal will immensely increase 
shipping, and the profession of the navigator 
should not be thrown too hastily aside by the 
young man with a living to make. He should 
go into the matter carefully, and let his ro- 
mantic longings be discreetly tempered with 
practical sound sense and judgment. He 
must make up his mind to study. This is 
necessary, for there is nothing in being a 
‘‘common sailor’? or A.B. If he should 
make up his mind to go into it for a living, 
he must be prepared for hard work and hard 
knocks. But the end must always remain in 
view. There are many worse things than com- 
manding a fine ship. 


BAD TIMES IN AUSTRALIA 


EPORTS now coming in, by way of our 
R European correspondents, bring dire 
news of disaster to herders and ranch- 
ers because of the ravages of drought in Aus- 
tralia. If half the statements are true, then 
this vast sheep country is in a bad way in- 
deed. In Queensland many of the great sta- 
tious have been denuded of most of their 
sheep and cattle, several stations being actu- 
ally abandoned, while others are left in charge 
of caretakers. It is said the number of 
sheep has dwindled from twenty to five mil- 
lions in this State alone, which represents a 
loss of seventy-five per cent! 

Messrs. Cobb & Co., the great mail con- 
tractors whose coach-routes ramify the whole 
of the interior of Queensland, have thrown up 
their contract owing to the enormous losses 
they have suffered as a consequence of the 
increased price of fodder. This step very 
seriously atfects the squatters of the interior, 
who rely upon the coaches—not only for per- 
sonal transit, but also for a portion of *heir 
provision supplies. A movement is now afoot 
to urge the government to keep this coach 
service running, otherwise there will be loss 
of human life as well as of sheep and cattle. 

And the story from New South Wales is 
almost as disheartening. The usual mon- 
soonal rains, which visit that State in Febru- 
ary and March, have not fallen this year, the 
rainfall for the first four months being only 
seven inches as compared to an average of 
nineteen, or little more than one-third of the 
usual. Consequently there is no grass grow- 
ing and millions of acres are as bare as a city 
street. 

Fodder has to be imported from Tasmania 
and Victoria in large quantities, and this is 
being railed into the country districts to keep 
the stock there alive. Lambs are killed as 
soon as born, and thousands of sheep are 
being boiled down to save the cost of their 
keep and in order to get some return for 
their carcasses and skins. It is stated on 
the best authority that very soon there will 
not be ten million sheep in New South 
Wales, while a year or two ago the number 
was nearly sixty millions! 

Of course, such a state of things as is here 
but faintly outlined is bound to result in the 
ruin of hundreds, probably thousands, of 
station-holders and farmers, and it is feared 
that something like a financial crisis is im- 
minent unless something unforeseen hap. 
pens. 

This state of affairs offers immense scope 
to the artesian well driller, the ‘‘water 
diviner’’ and the ‘‘rain maker.’? So much 
was spoken about the last-mentioned a little 
while ago, but where is he now? For the 
wide-awake inventor who can devise some 
method of obviating these disasters by 
drought there is wealth untold. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv, 


The healthy man fights life’s battle best. Abbott’s the 
Original Angostura Bitters will give you enduring health. 
Get them at druggists.—Adv. 


*Telephone Service is not used so often in the home as in 
the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in > maaaaaa from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 

—Adv. 


Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice 
when you can have always with you a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s milk from 
herds of native breeds, the perfection of infant food? 
Use it for tea and coffee.— Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

wenty-Five Cents a Bottle, —Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly, 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively ¢ cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have of t from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are h with 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Renaty Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. —Adv. 














Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps. as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


















CHESTER 


ERLASTIC ” 


SUSPENDER, 


SLIDING LINK 
MEETS EVERY 
SHOULDER MOTION 


’ IT STRETCHES 
FROM TIP T0 TIP 






The web stretches. 
The ends (front and 
back) stretch. Also 
look at the patent link. 
A strong and service- 
able suspender. 


Money Refunded 


If you don’t find 
itthe most perfect 
in adjustment and 
the most elastic 
Suspender ever made. 


PLEASE DON’T 

let your dealer sell you something “ just 

as good”’ if you really want the Chester 

“ Everlastic."” He has them in stock or can 

easily get them. If he won’t, send us the retail 

price (50¢.) and we will send a pair postpaid. State 

color preference. Send for handsome booklet. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 

23 DECATUR AVENUE, ROXBURY, MASS, 

Branch Factory, Brockville, Ontario. 


SENT FREE 

We will mail FREE, one 
of our full size Grad- 

uated Elastic Cord 
Ends, which give more 
Stretch after the web 
has lost its elastic. 
ity thana new 
pair of ordinary 
suspenders 

























From 
“Drive to Put” 
use a ball that will get there 


ahead of the other kind made 
of poor material. Use the 


isos Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. 
Gutta-percha. 


Made of pure 
Well painted—resilient— 


won’t chip—accurate. Three sent post- 
paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
from your dealer. We allow liberal credit 


on old balls sent to us. 


Catalog Davidson 


famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








PLATE HOLDERS IN 
4 THE PRICE OF 1 


Indispensable for lantern- 
slide work. 

You will never be em- 
barrassed for lack of 


plates to fit when travel- 
ing, for it will hold al- 
most any plate the dealer 
has. 

Has the effect of a long 
focus lens in making up 
your picture. 


Tout RELEASES THE SIDE SPRINGS 
LL THEN HOLD D DIFFERENT SIZED, Piates 





If your dealer does not carry this in stock, specify 
it when ordering your camera, or send name and size 
of your camera and $1.25 for 5x70r $1 for4x5to 
the Rochester Plate Holder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





Attractive Homes 


Are made more delightful by using ‘‘Pitts- 
burg Wall Papers.’? Consult your dealer 
and send for our book ; mailed free. 

The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa, 















Tough Work 


To the combatants in Field 
or Water Sports comes com- 
plete exhaustion. Even crowds 
who look on are wearied. 











Hunter 
altimore Rye 


from its purity, maturity and 
quality will satisfy all needs. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE DELIGHIS OF THE MODERN HOUSEBOAT 


HE HOUSEBOAT FEVER has never 
been epidemic in this country. 
Possibly the American tempera- 
ment accounts for the immunity. 
We do even our idling vigorously. 
Your true idler is born, not made— 
save by exceedingly slow processes 
—and, fortunately, perhaps, for the 
progress of the nation, our country- 
men are not born idlers. If they 
turn their backs upon busi- 


ness, they do not relax; 
they merely divert their 
sizzling energy into other 
channels. 


All of which is offered 
merely as commentary on 
the fact that houseboating 
has never become an im- 
portant feature of life here 
as it has in England. Ameri- 
cans find it too slow. They 
prefer steam yachts or auto- 
mobiles. If they cannot 
have either, they jump on 
a train or a fast boat and / 
go somewhere instead of idling along at a snail’s pace 
in a houseboat or mooring in secluded coves on pic- 
turesque streams. William Gillette, who long ago 
developed a sporadic case of houseboat fever in its 
most virulent form, tells an amusing story of his first 
houseboat party, when all but one of the guests in- 
vited for the cruise deserted between the Battery and 
Harlem, because they couldn’t endure seeing every- 
thing on the river go by them. 

There one has the American attitude toward house- 
boating; but a few of our countrymen who know how 
to ‘‘leaf and invite their souls,’? who have learned the 
gospel of Drift, have taken unto themselves house- 
boats, and, wherever two or three of these water 
gypsies are gathered together, there the praise of 
the houseboat is chanted lustily. 

Down on the Indian River, in Florida, there is a 
houseboat colony flourishing under ideal conditions, 
and, in its social features, coming nearer to the house- 
boat life on the Thames than anything else in this 
country. Houseboating is a social institution on the Thames, 
and that is one reason why it thrives, It is all very well to 
drift lazily in one’s own boat and moor where one will, but 
it is an uncommonly pleasant thing to moor among other 
houseboats, to exchange social amenities, to meet other idlers 
informally, under the gay awnings on summer afternoons, or 
in the moonlight, to listen to the twang of guitars, the lilt of 
a girl’s voice, the shiver of cracked ice against glasses, to 
watch the expert handling of a chafing-dish, to round up 
young sentimentalists wandered far astern and drag them 
ruthlessly back to a world of Welsh rabbit and beer, to give 
impromptu variety shows on the long upper deck, to dance 
cakewalks down between the palms and flowers, under the 
swaying Japanese lanterns, to be hilariously gregarious for 
a time and then to go idling on, leaving conventions and 
social obligations all behind. 








Cakewalks down 
between the 
palms and 

flowers 








They do that sort of thing down on Indian River; and, 
since the time when Pierre Lorillard towed the first house- 
boat into those waters, a whole fleet of the craft has sprung 
up, ranging in importance from boats little more pretentious 
than the shanty boats of the Ohio to floating homes equipped 
with every convenience and luxury. 

In Canada, too, there are houseboat colonies, of which the 
one on the Kootenay is probably the best known and most 
popular, The railroad company was responsible for the in- 
novation, building and equipping the houseboats as lures for 
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hunters and anglers. 
The experiment was 
a success. Not only 
sportsmen, but mere lovers of 
primitive scenery and wildwood 
life, found their way into the 
region and the Kootenay house- 
boats are never tenantless from 
June until October. 

California has her houseboats, 
and the ‘‘arks’’ of San Francisco 
Bay are long-established institu- 
tions. The Mississippi, whose strong current is an obstacle 
to happy houseboating, has nevertheless the handsomest 
houseboat in this country. A wealthy lumberman, living in 
a Mississippi River town, has had built for him a luxurious 
floating home one hundred and twenty feet in length, fitted 
with electric heat, light, hot water, ete., furnished in superbly 
picturesque fashion, and propelled by a stern-wheel steamer. 
All through the long summer this houseboat, filled with jolly 
parties of guests, wanders up and down the great river, an- 
choring where whim dictates, moving on when whim wills it. 

The Ohio has its houseboats; the St. Lawrence, an ideal 
region for them, has a few. There are houseboats on the 
Potomac and Cumberland Canal. Here, there and every- 
where one finds this tramp among water craft, this Bohe- 
mian of boats, this vagabond of waterways, and of late years 
New York has been wakening to the houseboat’s charms. 

Certain New York artists began the movement—and the 
houseboat is an artist’s paradise. Hunters saw the possi- 
bilities of the houseboat, and duck season now finds low, 
marsh-colored houseboats creeping down to moor in Barnegat 
Bay and stay there so long as a duck flies. Men with no ex- 
cuse save a love for idle voyaging took up the fad. The num- 
ber of houseboats increases each season, though slowly, and, 
a short time ago, there was a scheme afoot here to organize a 
company for building, selling and renting houseboats. The 
plan fell through, and its promoter is now up on Cape Cod, 
building for himself a houseboat in which he expects to cruise, 
chiefly by inland waters, all the way to Florida, 

No city in the world offers better facilities for houseboating 
than New York. No other city has within a comparatively 
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small area so many miles of winding and beautiful snore line. 
All the north shore of Long Island, the Connecticut shore and 
rivers, the Jersey coast, the Shrewsbury River, are admirable 
for houseboating purposes. The Hudson opens its entire 
length for the houseboat with engines or sails, and the 
houseboat turning its prow up the Hudson may ‘‘hit the 
long trail’? across the canal to Champlain, wander on into 
the St. Lawrence and bring up in far-off Fundy. Such « 
thing has been done. But this, like the outside cruising 
off the Florida Keys, is venturesome houseboating—house- 
boating Americanized, robbed of much of its dolce far 
niente, 

There are distinct classes of houseboats—those that 
only float and must be moored, those that may be 
towed, those with sails and those carrying naphtha 
or steam engines. For outside cruising, and even 
for the strong tide of the Sound and the powerful 
current of the Hudson, the engines are practically a 
necessity; but that means a license, an engineer— 
worse still, a disagreeable smell at close quarters; 
and straightway the peculiar charm of the houseboat 
is partly lost. Such houseboating is cheaper than 
any form of comfortable yachting, and the original 
outlay in money is not necessarily large, but this 
houseboating isn’t the real thing. The sails are 
better, though they interfere with the upper deck 
and necessitate sinking the cabins; but the towing 
houseboat is the flower of its kind, 

It may cost anything from two hundred to ten thou- 
sand dollars, but most of the houseboats round about 
New York are comparatively unpretentious. Certain 
shipbuilding firms have made successful experi- 
ments in houseboat construction, and one _ builder 
down on a Jersey river has established 
a reputation for designing and building 
such craft. Some energetic houseboat- 
ers have chosen to have a hand in the 
making of their water homes, and have 
not only planned their houseboats but 
have done much of the inside carpenter 
work. One artist bought an old leaky 
scow and, with the help of a_ boat- 
builder, has transformed it into a float- 
ing studio of a most attractive sort. 
There is a tiny galley, a sleeping com- 
partment with three bunks, a fairly large studio 
whose sides are chiefly window-glass. The upper 
deck is protected by bright awnings, furnished in 
cool wicker chairs, tables, couches gay with rugs 
and cushions, and colored hammocks bordered by 
flowering plants. The whole houseboat represents 
an investment of some time and labor, but only 
two hundred and fifty dollars in money. 

A small naphtha or electric launch is the ideal 
motor power for such a tow-boat, but a mule can 
tow where there is foothold along the bank, and 
canal houseboating in the wake of a willing mule 
is delightful summer foolery. Two men in a row- 
boat can move the average houseboat without great 
strain, and poling works wonders; but the canny 
houseboat skipper relies upon wind and tide for 
much of his work. Your true houseboater is alto- 
gether willing to wait on wind and tide. He is 
going nowhere. He has forgotten the meaning of 
the word ‘‘hurry.’’ All he asks is that the views 
from his deck-chair or hammock may be beautiful, 
that as he looks from his dining-room window he shall see 
long vistas of shimmering water and woodland greenery, 01 
watch water and trees and sky drift by, slowly, gently, 
cloudlike, while he steals through a network of marshes. 
still lagoons, or shallow, winding creeks and rivers. 
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MALTA-:VITA 


contains more nutrition, 
more tissue - building 
qualities, more nerve 
stimulant than any 
other food. 


MALTA=-VILrA 


“The Perfect Food,” § 
is the vital, the life- 
giving food, the invig- 
orator of brain and 
body,— THE WORLD'S 
DYSPEPSIA DE. 
STROYER. 


eaten for breakfast and 
supper insures perfect 
digestion and removes 
fm all cause of insomnia 
My and dyspepsia. 90% 
su of the ills of life are due 
to poor digestion. 


MALTASVITA requires no cook- 
ing, —is always ready to eat and is relished 
by old and young, sick or well. 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 


alta “Dita 
1S A CONCENTRATED 
MALTED FOOD 
PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS 
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PREDIGESTED 


AND ALWAYS 
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A Ground Floor Proposition 
FROM 


Thunder Mountain 


The newly discovered gold district, 
the richest in the world. 


THE RAND GOLD MINING CO. 


OF 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Offers a limited amount of stock for 
development purposes 

AT A LOW PRICE 
Write for prospectus and full particu- 
lars. For prompt attention address, 
Mining Department, Room 1106. 


The Mutual Security & Trust Company 


Subscription Agents 
279 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Z Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF. 
Makes tough meats tender. Pre- 
7) vents steam ani odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
less copper bottom and sides. We 
alsomake Square Cookers with doors. 
Send for appre catalogue. - 

We pay express. gents wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER C0., Box 86, Toledo, Q, 


Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 











LAUNDERING AS A BUSINESS 


By MRS. B. M. SHERMAN 


RULY the most heartrending spectacle 

I to the dainty woman with a passion 

for lace-trimmed underwear is the con- 
dition these expensive garments are often in 
when they are returned to her from the hands 
of the laundress, 

The business of laundering seems to have 
fallen into disrepute, and the days when our 
grandmothers took pride in doing up their 
laces have passed into oblivion with other 
old-fashioned notions. Hundreds of women 
looking for occupation could make plenty of 
money would they but turn their attention to 
clearstarching and ironing. That the laundry 
business is a good one was borne in upon a 
woman here in New York a few years ago, 
and her success should be an incentive for 
other women to enter a field which is practi- 
cally unplowed. This woman had a few hun- 
dred dollars and a desire to turn this sum into 
more, besides having the necessity staring her 
in the face of earning a living. The idea of 
starting a laundry came to her like an inspira- 
tion one Saturday night when the laundress 
had brought home the clothes and she found 
an expensive underwaist minus an inch of lace. 

She began on a very small scale, soliciting 
laundering from her friends, on the plea that 
she was interested in a woman and was set- 
ting her up in business, She was fortunate 
enough to be able to engage as superintendent 
a woman who had had charge of one of the 
Charities Organization laundries. 

The first rule made was that every ruined 
garmeut should be paid for. This was as 
stringent as that of the Medes and Persians. 
She personally inspected every piece that left 
the place, and insisted upon deducting the 
price of any garment which, having a new 
look about it, was found torn or injured in 
any way. In a very short time it was found 
there were not so many fines to be deducted 
from the women’s wages; the clothes left the 
laundry in a perfect condition. This fact was 
soon recognized by the ladies they worked 
for, who told others, and so an endless chain 
was established. The trade became shortly 
too much for the small quarters, and at pres- 
ent she has ten laundries running full all the 
time. Customers when they leave town in 
the summer send their clothes in from the 
country, and they have never yet lost a cus- 
tomer through dissatisfaction. The superin- 
tendent now has an interest in the business, 

It has been proposed that this enterprising 
woman open a laundry school, where clear- 
starching and fine washing can be taught. 
There are a number of women who would be 
glad to learn how to do this work if they 
could be taught properly. The trouble has 
always seemed to lie in the fact that laundry 
work was looked upon as being a little below 
the average woman’s work. This is a mis- 
take. It requires a lot of brain matter to do 
up smart woman’s underwear to-day, and lots 
of women could make more running a first- 
class laundry, and with less hard work, than 
they do to-day at what is looked upon as being 
a more genteel occupation. 

If women of intelligence would only take 
up the laundry business it would do away 
with having clothes washed in tenements 
which one never sees and in which any cqn- 
tagious disease may be raging. 








DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes, Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 
address 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 

Dept. G 66 Chicago, Il. 





426 State St. 

















Trusses, Supporters, Elastic Goods 


Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 


Hottinger Truss Co., 465-472 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
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FOOD 


LEARN HOW 


To Feed Yourself Skillfully. 





It is easy to use good food and get well and 
keep that way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says, ‘‘I had a dreadful time of it be- 
fore I learned how to feed myself properly. I 
suffered with stomach trouble for about ten 
years and finally got so bad that terrible pains 
would set in, followed by nauseating sickness 
in the stomach and bowels. 

Sometimes I would bloat up and would have 
to lie flat on my back. My stomach finally got 
so bad that it would throw up everything I ate 
and, of course, I lost weight and strength very 
rapidly. I became pale. Blood was out of 
order and I looked like a skeleton finally. 

One day neuralgia set in in the stomach and 
liver and I went right down to death’s door. 
I got so bad that even warm water was thrown 
off the stomach which would hold absolutely 
nothing until I began taking Grape-Nuts in 
small quantities. 

My father had been accustomed to Grape- 
Nuts and knew of the value of the food and 
began giving it to me. I immediately began 
to improve, and the stomach retained the food 
and digested it. I gradually grew well again 
and now I can eat a hearty dinner of almost 
anything. I have gained thirty pounds in 
weight. My brain is clear, skin beautifully 
white, and my eyes as bright as crystal where 
I used to be sallow and with lack-luster eyes. 
I owe everything to Grape-Nuts. Please do 
not publish my name.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





ent Lake Forest Universit 
Three years course, leading to degree of LL.B. Large 
Faculty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. 
Extension preparatory course. Individual instruction. 
Write Secretary. 
Elmer E. Barrett, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE of LAW 
Law Departm: 
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With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 














The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 

of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 

Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, I!linois. 





Through heat 
and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 
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Pawctile Rattan Divan. 


Cool, clean, graceful and strong. Designed for the modern house or 

piazza where comfort and beauty are sought. Hand-woven of 

imported rattan, on simple, artisticlines. Ourown new and ex- 

clusive designs. Most perfect divan ever devised. Senton approval. 
’E MAKE TO ORDER anything in Rattan or Willow. 

Write for catalogue of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc., direct to factory 

RATTAN NOVELTY CO., 129 E. South Street, Indfanapolis, Ind. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations 




















TO FAT 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 

our face, form and lexion will be . 

in health you will be wonderfully benefited. KE am a 
regular practising physician, having made a 
specialty of this subject. Here is what I will dofor you: 

rst, send you a blank to fill out; when it comes, 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
please. No s or tightlacing. No harmful drugs 
norsickening pills. The treatment can be taken pri- 
vately. You willlose from 8 to & pounds weekly 
according to age and condition of 'y. Attheend o 
five weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 








Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 





PEO L.—& 


your flesh to the desired weight, you can retain it. You 
will not become stout again. Your face and figure will 
be well shaped, your skin will be clear and handsome 

you will feel years younger. Ailment of the heart an 

other vital organs will be cured. Double chin. heavy 
abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
dences of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
receive my personal attention, whether being treated 
by mail or in person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed en- 
velopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my new book 
on obesity: its cause and cure;—it will :onvince you. 
—— ——————._ Address. —_—_———— — 


HENRY C, BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Street New York 




















JUST IN, 10,000 Breech 


Loaders. They go to 
quick buyers at bargain 
prices. Single Muzzle 


Loaders, $2.00. Breech 
Loaders, $5.00. Up-to-date Double Breech Loaders, $7.50. 
Prices below every one. Revolvers, 85c. Rifles, $1.50. 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay- show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
i fully; ber we guarantee a clear profit of 

$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 








Send 2c stamp for complete a 
4 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. - - 314 Broadway, N. Y. 





CORNS CURED Sigua 
to cure any 

corn or forfeit $50.00 
Remedy by mail in plain pkge. for ‘25c. silver or stamps. 
CURE-A-CORN COMPANY, 4801-185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering” sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Shoe for Women 


Radcliffe shoes are a mystery 
to many people. It does 
seem like a miracle to make 
a shoe of the finest selected 
materials and with the high- 
est shoe making skill and sell 
it year in and year out for a 
third less than you could ex- 
pect. Many a shoe sold for 

™ $3.50 will not stand com- 

RM parison alongside of the 
Radcliffe Shoe at 


$2.50 a pair 


& Look at the newline at your dealer’s. If 
he should not bave them send us his name, 
We will tellyou who sells them near you 
and send you, free, a book 
of aboe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO, 
Dept.14 Boston, 








Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





For Invalids and Cripples 
COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 












FAY 
TRICYCLES 
and 
INVALID 
CHAIRS 
Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
contro] and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement, 


They are easy of adjustment and beauties in appearance. We 
build them to order to fit exactly the special requirements of each 
user. Write us for full particulars. 

“They are the biggest things of the age for cripples.” —J. J. Las- 
siter, New Bern, N, C. 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 














PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 





ATENT 





NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St., Wash., D. C. 








FOR THE LADIES! ADVANCE STYLES 
All wool dress goods, Satin-faced French Twilled Broad- 
cloth, Satin Venetian, Etamines,‘and Homespun Suitings. 
Also the new Silk ‘“‘ Peau de Cygne.” Special offer in 4 
nd 5-yard lengths. Samples free. N. Y. Mail Order 
Co., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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for choice of materials from which to 

compound this appetizing and whole- 
some dish; for its possibilities include not only 
nearly all vegetables and fruits, but also flesh, 
fish, fowl, and nuts in great variety. 

For the hot days, however, the limit should 
extend no further than the. succulent vege- 
tables and fruits. The 
other foods are too 
rich in heat-produc- 
ing properties for this 
purpose. If one keeps 
comfortably cool dur- 
ing such weather the 
diet must be cut down, 
at least that part of it 
which contributes to 
the animal heat of the 
body, when the ther- 
mometer goes up. 

Nothing of ques 
tionable quality 
should enter into the 


TT" SALAD MAKER has a wide range 


composition of a Cook richly colored 
salad, and especially 

the summer salad. r 

The vegetables or sliced lemon. 

fruit, as the case 


may be, should not 
only be fresh and 
without the slightest 
blemish to mar the 
flavor and looks, but 
crisp and very cold, 
else that refreshing 
sensation so agreea- 
ble to the palate will 
pall. 

When uncooked 
vegetables are used, 
after being  thor- 


CARROT SALAD 


till soft; then cut into thin strips; arrange 
in lettuce cups, sprinkle with sifted sugar, 
dress with French dressing, and garnish with 


salad bowl while empty with a garlic clove 
or a bit of onion. Use only a wooden spoon 
for salad dressings. 

To many, who prefer tickling the palate to 
catering to the digestive and absorbent appa- 
ratus of the inner man, this dressing does not 
appeal, something more elaborate being de- 
manded. In such homes the housewife will 
do well to become fa- 
mihar with the fol- 
lowing formula, for 
two reasons—it is a 
really good dress- 
ing; then, too, it will 
keep indefinitely in a 
cool place: Yolks of 
eight eggs, one cup 
of white sugar, one 
tablespoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of 
mustard, a little Cay- 
enne and one-half 
cup of cream. Blend 
these ingredients; 
bring to a boil one 
and one-half pints of 
vinegar, add one-half 
cupful of butter, bring 
again to a boil, pour 
over the other mixt- 
ure, stir well and, 
when quite cold, 
bottle. The amount 
may be increased or 
diminished, provided 
proper proportions 
are preserved, 

A mild cream dress- 
ing adds a relishing 
finish to vegetable 
salads and is pre- 
ferred by many per- 


carrots in boiling water 





oughly cleansed with 
very cold water, they 
should be dried in a 
soft towel without 
crushing and kept in 
a cold place until 
needed. 

For the dressing, 
only genuine olive 
oil should be used; 
and the vinegar must 
be pure, that made 
from tarragon herbs 
being best for the 
purpose, furnishing, 
in addition to the 
acid necessary for 
the emulsification and 
assimilation of the oil, 
an agreeable flavor to 
the dressing. 

From a dietetie 
standpoint,. summer 
salads should never 
be dressed with any 
more elaborate prepa- 
ration than a mixture 
of oil and vinegar or 
lemon juice, seasoned 
with salt and pepper 
—a very simple com- 
pound; yet, accord- 
ing to the Spanish 
proverb, requiring 
four persons to make 
it: a spendthrift to 
bring the oil, a miser 
the vinegar, a man of 
judgment the season- 
ing, and a madman to 
do the stirring when 
mixed with the salad. 
Very good propor- 
tions for this dress- 
ing—French dress- 
ing, it is called—are: 
Four tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, one 
tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and 





dium sized, 


lettuce leaves. 





STRING-BEAN SALAD 
String and break young beans into half- 
inch lengths; cook tender in salted water; 
drain, add a little chopped onion, pile in let- 
tuce cups, dress with French dressing, and 
garnish with tiny beet cubes. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 
Carefully scald and remove skins from me- 


firm tomatoes; 
pounded ice until thoroughly chilled. Take 
out seeds without breaking fruit; fill toma- 
toes with chopped cucum 
dress with French dressing and serve on 





FRENCH FRUIT SALAD 
Peel and cut into small pieces three oranges, 
three bananas, and an equivalent amount of 


sons to a more 
piquant one. To 
make it, heat one 
cup of cream almost 
to boiling; stir in one 
teaspoonful of flour, 
wet up with a little 
cold milk or water; 
boil two minutes, 
stirring constantly ; 
add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered 
sugar, stir well, then 
take off fire. When 
half cold, beat in the 
whipped whites of 
two eggs; set on ice 
until quite cold; then 
season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, half 
as much black pepper 
and a small quantity 
of prepared mustard; 
beat the whole thor- 
oughly; then whip in 
two tablespoonfuls of 
salad oil or soft but- 
ter. Just before 
pouring the dressing 
over the salad add, 
gradually, three 
tablespoonfuls of vin- 
egar. 

Unless salads are 
made at table—which 
is often done when 
the French dressing 
is used—they present 
a more inviting ap- 
pearance if arranged 
at once for individual 
serving instead of 
being dished the sec- 
ond time. 

Next in importance 
to the making of a 
salad ranks its gar- 
nishings; for, after 


then stand in 


r and cress; 





ineapple. Fill lettuce cups with alternate a a 1 
ayers of fruit; dress with salad dressing, all, how a dish looks 
garnish with English walnut meats, and exerts a wonderful 
serve with cheese wafers. influence upon the 

} appetite. For this 





one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of white pepper. 

To properly blend these ingredients, that all 
may be incorporated yet no peculiar flavor pre- 
dominate, mix the salt and pepper; add one 
tablespoonful of oil; mix well; add one-half 
tablespoonful of vinegar; blend; then add 
the remainder of the oil, a few drops at a 
time, alternately with the vinegar. Variety 
may be furnished by the addition of a little 
lemon juice or a few drops of essence of 
anchovy. if onion flavor is liked, rub the 


purpose one may use 
fringed celery stalks, fresh lettuce leaves, 
hard-boiled eggs, blood beets (boiled, then 
cut into various shapes), nasturtiums, pow- 
dered tarragon leaves, and the kernels of 
English walnuts. 

The accompanying recipes, though by no 
means exhaustive, will illustrate the changes 
possible in the summer salad, and will suggest 
other combinations. The illustrations show 
the dishes prepared for individual serving. 
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MONEY 


not required. 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing, 












A wonderful puzzle, 


‘‘The 
Changing Faces’”’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
soaps in the world.” 

“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

“A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystefied, and no one is 
able to see how the change is made.” 

Address Department B 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN 








Williams’ 
WM Shaving Soap 





Can You Explain It? 
@#, 


















CAME IN HANDY 


Said a successful business man: ‘ The best in- 
vestment I ever made was an endowment Life 
Insurance Policy. It matured at the begin- 
ning of the last panic and carried my business 
through the dark times.” 


May we send pamphiet explaining our en- 
dowment policies? 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 














What Man’s Affections 


are not best expressed in 


WHITMAN’S 


Confections 


For sale everywhere. 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 
Made in a minute 
—hot water or 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. 5 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 








eee == Csinseng 


was made in ene year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in small 
gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable crop known. 
Complete booklet about this wonderful GINSENG, 10 
cents. Circulars free. Address, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department B JOPLIN, MO. 


Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great ‘Actina,’’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success. Write for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address 
W YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 

Dept. 20 B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Have You Got Rheumatism ? 


Try “Gloria Tonic.”” Trial Box Free. Also illustrated 
book on rheumatism which will tell you all about your 
case. Address: John A. Smith, 4370 Germania Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


o~ HARTSHOR' 


exact center, 
Accurately adjusted end fit- 
ti he 
HARTSHORN Shadi Ro! 
uires NO TACKS, 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 








FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
Gray FInisH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
NInE Desicns. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY - ALL 
LEADING @aa@ JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 











sf.0 


you. may se- 
cure instruc- 
tion in Physi- 
cal Culture as 
complete as 
has ever been 
offered for 
twenty dol- 
lars. Postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. 


Physical Culture Simplified 


Fust published by the author, PROF. ANTHONY BARKER. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Have y of the ad of the many 
Schools YT Physical Culturet Have you found them good 
but beyond your purse? If so, the problem is solved for you. 
This book is finely bound in cloth. The system of instruc- 
tion it includes is illustrated with 54 full-page half-tones from 
life—covers every condition — is thoroughly explanatory. 
This book is the result of my experience of fifteen years 
as instructor of Physical Culture. If not satisfactory, return 
the book and your money will be refunded. 


ANTHONY BARKER, Dept. J, 1164 Broadway, New York 


LT have the best conducted gymnasium in New York. 




















' Buy it and try it, if you want a 
delicious wine with a beautiful 
bouquet; refreshing, invigorating, 
harmless. The highest award at 
Columbian Exposition. 














LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


OVER 20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
Describe your property and give your 
lowest cash price in first letter. I 
can sell most any kind of property no 
matter where located. If you want 
to buy write me to-day. I can save 
you time and money. 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert 
4806 Adams Express Building, 


H&R ARMS CO: 


Bicycle 
Revolver. 


All the latest improve- 
ments, $4.50. Hammer- 
less, $5.50. Fullydescribed, 
as are also our other makes in our 
descriptive Cata. which we mail FREE. 

We sell our Revolvers by mail when dealers 
cannot supply you. Ask your dealer first, please. 


HARRINGTON G6 RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., Dept.3 Worcester, Mass. 


an 


CHICAGO 




























TREES *<* by Test—77 YEARS 
LarcGest Nursery. 


* Weekly 


TREES free. We CASH 
wane MORE SALESMEN 
Louisiana, Mo.; a PA . Y.; Ete 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


MAKING MONEY 


OUR CUBAN CORRESPONDENT WRITES ABOUT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED BY 


IN CUBA 


THE LITTLE ISLAND 


TO AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN SEEKING PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS AND HOMES IN THE TROPICS 


ITH THE installation of a government 

V4 composed of natives elected by the 

people, and a consequent abolition 
of the military regime, the island of Cuba has 
settled down to peaceful pursuits. Primarily, 
secondarily and all of the time Cuba is an 
agricultural country and her future pros- 
perity will be in direct ratio to the develop- 
ment of her agricultural resources and pos- 
sibilities. 

Americans of agrarian tendencies will do 
well to study Cuban conditions carefully. In 
climate, soil and all that is necessary to the 
farmer’s happiness, Cuba is as well favored 
as any country or section of country in the 
world. The question of what he shall grow 
may be decided by the planter himself, who 
will find himself limited solely by the size of 
the property he owns. It has been stated 
that a cigar stump, carelessly thrown on the 
ground, will sprout, and eventually bear a 
first-class crop of cigarettes. I do not deny 
this story, but I have never seen it done. 


AN IDEAL PLANTATION HOME 


However, I have seen some very remarkable 
examples of a variety of products that can be 
raised in any part of Cuba. «For instance, the 
plantation of Mr. Miguel Mendoza, Santa Gert- 
rudis, at Banaguises, in Matanzas Province, 
could almost stand a siege of months, grow- 
ing most of its supplies, as it does, from 
within its own confines. Although the 
principal industry of the place is the culture 
of sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar, 
almost everything else consumed by Mr. Men- 
doza and his employés is cultivated right there 
at home. Mr. Mendoza raises a great deal of 
henequin, from which he makes all of the 
hemp rope that he himself needs as well as 
enough to supply his tenants; all of the corn 
necessary to furnish the families of Mr. Men- 
doza and all the plantation laborers with corn- 
meal, as well as enough for feeding all of the 
plantation stock, with both fodder and ma- 
tured grain; all of the vegetables that can 
possibly be consumed; every variety of 
tropical fruit; all of the rice needed for sus- 
tenance of hundreds of laborers, for whom it 
is the principal article of diet. Not content 
with this munificence, Mr. Mendoza has ex- 
perimented successfully with cotton and 
wheat; he showed me some excellent sam- 
ples of long, staple, sea island cotton and 
wheat. 

Americans regard Cuba as being exclusively 
a sugar and tobacco country. I venture the 
prophecy that within a very few years she 
will supply the United States with oranges, 
winter vegetables, winter strawberries, coffee, 
india-rubber, indigo, bananas, corn and beef 
cattle—all of which can be cultivated much 
more economically than is possible in the 
United States or South America and without 
any danger of loss or destruction by frost, as 
Cuba is below the frost line, being protected 
by the Gulf Stream. 

The most attractive proposition presented 
to-day is that of importing cattle for slaughter, 
as the investor here handles his money in such 
fashion that his profits are received within a 
very short time. Last year twelve million 
dollars’ worth of cattle were imported into 
Cuba for slaughter purposes, alone; the brood 
cattle of the island were completely annihi- 
lated during the war and it is hardly probable 
that Cuba will be able to raise sufficient for 
her own consumption within the next five 
years. There are now a number of men in 
Havana who have grown wealthy within the 
last three years. With a very small capital 
each began buying thin cattle in ge 
Mexico and the Argentine; put on grass, i 
mediately on arrival, four months found them 
in such condition that they could be sold at a 
profit at from fifteen to twenty dollars per 
head. 


FROM HORSES TO ORANGES 


The conditions permitting this have not 
changed in the least; meat sells to-day, in 
the city of Havana, for the price that it has 
commanded since the early part of 1899— 
thirty to forty cents per pound. There are 
millions of acres of magnificent grazing land 
lying idle to-day because the owners lack 
capital with which to buy stock. Fine cattle 
ranges can be bought at from one to ten dol- 
lars per acre, or they can be leased from the 
owners on most favorable terms. The graz- 
ing is of the finest; the yerda paral, a grass 
somewhat resembling our Bermuda, grows 
wherever given the slightest opportunity, 
often reaching a sufficient height to com- 
pletely hide a horse and its rider. Owners 
of large properties will rent their land for 
grazing purposes at the price of fifty cents to 
one dollar per head for the season of five 
months, which is regarded as the maximum 
time necessary to fatten thin cattle. 

The Florida orange is produced to-day at 
heavy expense and by the exercise of great 
care; growers are compelled to protect their 
trees by wrapping them in straw, putting 
tents over them and taking extraordinary 
precautions whenever there is a cold spell. 
None of this is necessary in Cuba, and the 


Cuban orange is a thin skin, very juicy, 
highly flavored fruit. Good orange land can 
be bought for from ten to fifty dollars per 
acre, according to its location; four year-old 
grafted stock can be bought in Florida and 
delivered in Cuba for about forty-five cents 
per tree. One hundred trees are planted to 
the acre, and in three years they will begin 
giving a minimum of five hundred oranges 
per tree, or five hundred dollars per acre, if 
sold for twelve cents a dozen, wrapped and 
boxed; of this not more than thirty-five per 
cent, calculating on a very broad margin, will 
be necessary to cover the expenses. There is 
a great deal of money to be made in purchas- 
ing land, stocking it with young orange trees 
and then selling to persons wishing winter 
homes in a climate that is not menaced by 
frost. An illustration of this may be cited. 


AN OFFICER’S LUCKY INVESTMENT 

Major E. F. Ladd, U.S.A., bought one 
hundred acres of land in 1900, within six- 
teen miles of Havana. On it he planted 
four-year-old orange trees, bored a well and 
erected a windmill; the total cost of the land, 
trees and irrigating plant came to an average 
of seventy-five dollars per acre, of which thirty 
dollars was initial cost of the land per acre—a 
high price. Yet two months afterward Major 
Ladd sold sixty acres to Colonel Conkling of 
the North American Trust Company for two 
hundred..dollars per acre. 

A feature of orange growing is that the 
trees, being twenty-one feet apart, leave a 
great deal of space that may be devoted to 
other produce while awaiting maturity of the 
trees. Many orange growers put every foot 
available into tobacco—a process that is very 
successful and profitable; but the method that 
yields the greatest returns is to plant a clump 
of bananas between each two orange trees and 
a coffee bush between the orange and banana. 
Oranges are not borne until the tree is six 
years old at least, as it grows and spreads 
very slowly; the coffee plant develops even 
more slowly than the orange tree, than which 
it is always smaller, as it remains a bush to 
the end. On the contrary, the banana tree 
shoots up_in_a few weeks to its full growth 
and yields a ripe bunch of bananas within 
eleven to. fourteen months, repeating the feat 
each year. The young coftee plant requires 
shade, as does the young orange tree, both 
of which are given all necessary protection 
by the broad leaves of the banana. By the 
time that the orange trees are sufficiently 
mature to protect the coffee, the bananas will 
have yielded a very satisfactory income and 
may then be done away with, leaving the 
oranges and coffee to furnish annual crops 
forever afterward; and, even after the orange 
trees and the. coffee have attained their full 
growth, the unoccupied space is so great that 
it is usually: devoted to vegetables or pine- 
apples. 

All citrous fruits, including the most deli- 
cate varieties of limes and lemons, grow 
naturally. throughout Cuba. India-rubber, 
indigo, cocdanuts, pineapples, bananas, cacao 
and all: tropical fruits are indigenous to the 
soil, All garden vegetables grow out of 
doors and are on the market every day 
of the year. 


THE PLACE FOR SMALL CAPITALISTS 


While all of the industries above mentioned 
may be gone into on a large scale, they are 
particularly attractive to the man with small 


capital. When it comes to the culture of 
sugar-cane and tobacco, more money is 
needed, which is also partially true of the 


pineapple industry, as pines are infinitely 
more profitable when cultivated on a large 
scale. The capitalist and syndicate naturally 
turn to sugar and tobacco, both of which can 
be made ‘enormously profitable. But Cuba 
to-day stands in great need of the small 
farmer, and the small farmer, if he but knew 
it, has been’ looking for Cuba all of his life. 

Cuba is also in: need of industrial develop- 
ment. She needs shoe factories, paper mills, 
canneries for fruit, vegetables and fish; foun- 
dries, both large.and small, for iron and steel; 
factories that will make tinware, glassware, 
bottles, pots and kettles; soap factories, grist 
mills and flour mills, to say nothing of the 
possibilities that a molasses country offers to 
distillers; there is room for a number of saw 
mills, planing mills, sash and blind factories, 
chair and furniture factories and wooden 
utensil factories; and there are millions of 
feet of mahogany, cedar, rosewood, lance- 
wood, sparwood, ebony and lignum vitx 
waiting to be manufactured into articles for 
the home and export trade, to say nothing of 
the dozens of native hard woods that are 
totally unknown in the United States, al- 
though some of them are exquisite in grain 
and color, 

Millions of acres of land are waiting the 
touch of the thrifty, industrious, competent 
farmer, and the Cubans will welcome the 
influx of such men as, under far more trying 
conditions, brought the western part of 
the United States under the dominion of the 
plowshare and millwheel. 
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One longs to give, 
the other to receive. 


DIAMON DS 


ON CREDIT 


enables any honest person to gratify a taste for Diamonds, 
or to present them to those whose gratification is their high- 
est pleasure. 

We send Diamonds Mounted in rings, brooches, lock- 

ets, studs, scarf pins, cuff buttons or other articles; 
watches, jewelry, etc., for examination before the payment 
of any money whatever, We send them to your express of- 
fice, bank, home or place of business as you may prefer, 
where the most critical examination may be made before 
you decide to purchase. 

If the article sent pleases you and is satisfactory in 

every way, you make asmiell first payment and keep 
it. The balance you may pay monthly in-sums equal to ten 
percent of the price until all is paid. 

We require no security ; every transaction is personal 

and strictly confidential. There will be no question 
abovt yourcreditif you are disposed to act in good faith and 
car. spare a few dollars — from your earnings, justas 











returns than any savings can pay. Diamonds will in all 
probability advance in value atleast 20 percent within a year 
— your jeweler will confirm this prediction if he is posted. 
a The vickels and dimes that one fritters away daily, 
woul! soon pay for a fine Diamond, and it would bea 
positive pleasure to deny one’s self the trifles they buy, 
when the object sought is a Diamond for the loved one 
We give a Guarantee Certificate with every Diamond, 
stating its quality and value and permitting return and 
exchange for a larger Diamond or other goods at any time. 
Our Guarantee has a half million dollars behind it and is the 
strongest ever issued by a responsible concern. Your local 
banker can tell you about our firm. Ask him. He will refer 
to his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of Commercial Ratings, 
and tell you that noother house in our line of business (Dia- 
monds and Watches on credit) is rated as high as we are for 
capital, credit, reliability and promptness. He will also tell 
you, that our statements can be accepted without question. 
¢ We open hundreds of Charge Accounts every day, most 
of them with persons who supposed Diamonds to bea 
luxury beyond their power to enjoy, until they had read our 
new and beautiful book, “HOW EASILY YOU CAN WEAR 
AND OWN A DIAMOND. * which explains every detail of 
our LIBERAL CHARGE ACCOUNT SYSTEM. No one should 
buy a Diamond either for cash or on credit, before reading 
this book, for the information it contains is of the greatest 
value to any intending purchaser. Shall we send you s 


copy—itis free? 
ri Our prices are lower than retail jewelers ask for spot 

cash, for we import direct from the cutters, anc sella 
thousand Diamonds where the ordinary retailer sells one. 

If you prefer to buy for cash, we will permit you to re- 

turn the Diamond atany time within one year and upon 
its return will refund to you in spot cash all you paid forit 
—less ten percent. For instance: You may have all the 
pleasure and prestige of owning and wearing a fine Diamond 
for a whole year for one-tenth of its value. If you paid us 
$50, we willrefund $45; if you paid $100, we willrefund $90. 
Think of wearing a $50 Diamond a year at an expenseof less 
than 10 cents per week, We were the first house to make 
offers of this kind, in fact every liberal innovation madein 
the Diamond business, can be traced to the popular and 
progressive methods of our house: 

Write toDept. F, to-day, for Illustrated Catalogue and 

the book mentioned above—they are free. REMEMBER 
—that we pay all express charges. You pay not one penny 
unless you decide to buy. Everything you pay applies on 
your purchase. 

LOFTIS BROS, & CO. 
Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, 
t. F, 92to98StateSt., Opposite Marshall 


Dep 
@HICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. Field & Co 
Mopyright 1902, Loftie Bros. & Co. 
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knows 
‘ that athletes 


wear suspensories, because of the pro- 
tection and increased nerve force they insure 

Every athlete and iover of out-door sports 
«pows the value of an 


O-P-C 
suspensory 


{t retards fatigue and imparts asense of freedom 
and buoyancy. Wouldn't it be just as advantageous 
to you Ww protect yourself and yey 0 Fours vitality 
and capacity for work? Wear a Dd 
will know wby a suspensory will enable you 
to accomplish more work with less e! 7 

We authorize every beter ed to refund your 

if you are not satisfie 
Get t he Righ t Brand. Should you be 
unable Ww get an *O- P-C from your druggist. 
we i ml supply you. postpaid, upon receipt, 
of pr 


No.2 O-R-C lisle.. -- 61.09 
No. 3 O-PeC silk..... 1.60 


‘uThe Struggle for Supremacy” 


A booklet giving the reasons why, under the 
rusb and rind of modern life, every healtby, 
norma! mao should wear an O-P-C suspensory 
IT’S FREE—write for it. 


Bauer & Black, 265-25th St. ,Chicago,U.S.A. 


Makers of Frost King and Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plasters, 
Blue-Jay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 














NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
— address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 











“ DEARBORN: JUNIOR ” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
a CABINET 


f golden oak, handsome finish. 









eapest, handiest and most 
a] serviceable Spy of office furniture 
made. Sold on approval for #10, 


charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 


} Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. Write for illus. 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


born Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - ~~ _ Birmingham, Ala. 
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A RACING TOUT 


By WILFRED P. POND 


Siappa 


New photographic possibilities are opened by the perfection 


of Snappa Camera. 


In Snappa magazine are 12 plates or 24 


films whick change automatically. One motion of the hand 
prepares a plate for exposure—either time or instantaneous. 
Successive pictures of moving objects as in a race or ath- 
letic contest can be taken so rapidly as to constitute prac- 
tically a complete record of the event from start to finish. 


It is impossible to make two exposures on the same 

plate and each exposure can be developed separately at 
any time after itis 
made—the only 
satisfactory way to ' 
get good negatives. 


Snappa is acom- 
pletely 


equipped 


camera for serious 
photographic work 





of the highest class 


and of every 


Ask your dealer to show you how ampiyt a m4 operated or send for 


descriptive book. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL and CAMERA CO., 
124 South Street, Rochester, New York. 










leave the brewery 


Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops— never permitted tc 






until properly aged. 





Rider Agents Wanted 


me in each town to help us sell overstock of 
. AY high grade bicycles at half factory cost. 


New 1902 Models 






“Bellise,” complete | $8.75 
“ “kk 3? Guaranteed 

*Cossac k, High Grade 39*79 
“Siberian,” aBeauty $10.75 


**Neudorf,”’ Road Racer $11.75 
no finer bicycle at any price. 

Any ot make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of M. & W. or 
Record tires and best equipment on all our 
*bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.O.D. to any one without a cent de- 
posit andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TR L before purchase is binding. 
500 good second-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written tor our free cat- 
alog with large photographic engravings and full descriptions 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 53R CHICAGO 


RIDAN 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not 

benefited by the occasional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 















OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


° n make BIG 

Stereopticons £oyeP ening 

the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 

ties for men with 

small capital. We 

start you, furnishing 

complete outfits and 

fy explicit instructions 

at a sur; woe! low 

cost. © Field is 

Large comprising the 

regular theater and 

lecture circuit, also 

local fields in Church- 

@s, Public Schools, Lodges. and General Public Gatherings. Our 

Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 

| srscrthing, Sent Free. CHICAGO, PROJECTING 00., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 15 










































Direct from our 
Saves Dealers’ Profits 


HAYNER 


FULL 
QUARTS 


We will send you by prepaid ex- 
pres FOUR FULL QUARTS 
of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for $3.20. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as 
good as you can buy elsewhere 
for double the money send it back 
at our expense'and your $3.20 will 
be promptly refunded. Shipment 
made in plain sealed case; no marks 
of any kind to indicate contents. 


THE HAYNER 


226-232 W. Sth St., DAYTON, 0. 





PURE 7-Year-Old RYE 


305-307 S. 7th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Oregon, Utah, Wash., or Wyoming, must be on the 
basis of $4.00 for 4 Quarts by prepaid express or $16.00 for 20 Quarts by prepaid freight. 


distillery to YOU 


Prevents Adulteration 


WHISKEY 


EXPRESS $€) .20 
PREPAID 


We make at our own distillery every 
quart of whiskey we sell, and our 
entire product is sold direct to con- 
sumers, thus insuring absolutely pure 
whiskey and saving you the dealers’ 
big profits. We have had 36 years of 
continuous success, and are regularly 
supplying over a quarter of a million 
satisfied customers — convincing evi- 
dence that our whiskey pleases. You 
run no risk in accepting our offer. 
Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Distillery, Troy, O. Established 
1866. Capital $500,000.00, paid in full. 
Write Nearest Office. 


DISTILLING CO. 


82-84 EB. Sth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
















HE RACING TOUT no longer exists. 

I Modern racing methods have eradi- 

cated the genus, and the Pinkerton 
force sedulously break off the tender new 
shoots of any fresh growth just as fast as they 
appear. This, after all, is somewhat of a pity. 
They had a picturesque, interesting personality 
at their best, and none more so than “‘Little 
Willie.’’ 

What was he like? 

Small of stature, the ideal build for a 
jockey, but afraid to sit a racing thorough- 
bred horse. Rather effeminate in many re- 
spects. A somewhat large head and face, 
soft of speech, fairly well educated—when or 
where no one ever gathered—nervous to a 
fault, yet carrying a placid demeanor, almost 
childlike, covering much low cunning. For- 
ever scheming to make a dollar, when open 
directness would surely have made one hun- 
dred dollars, and then valuing that dollar more 
than he would have appreciated the larger 
amount. Prodigal of promises, yet keeping 
faith with none, and, by his disingenuousness, 
disarming those whom he wilfully misled or 
victimized, whenever he voiced his plausible 
excuses in his inimitably quaint way. 

None knew from what point he ‘‘headed for 
his first fence.” -He appeared at a Western 
stable one day, was set to-chores, later was 
put on a two-year-old, but slid off at the yard 
gate and declined the issue. He had, of 
course, picked up. a smattering of horse talk, 
and soon developed into a handicapper for a 
poolroom in St. Louis, where I firstmet him. 
My first real acquaintance, however, dates 
from New Orleans, during the long winter 
meeting. We had met a number of times. I 
had been rather interested in his picturesque 
language and curiously Bohemian epigrams, 
which, while of the stable and the track, had 
a distinct Romany flavor with them, and said 
so much more pertinently things which were 
impossible to convey in the same way with 
the language of polite society. 

So when I met him at the Crescent City, 
just before the Carnival, I’ noted a thin look 
about his rather pleasing face and asked him 
what was wrong. 

“Oh, nothing much!’’ he replied. ‘‘Just 
got my graft tangled a bit. Struck a warm 
baby that went cadaver the first time out,” 
meaning that he had lost his all by betting on 
a horse which was deemed a turf certainty 
to win. ‘‘Say, 1 want to put you wise toa 
sure thing coming on Carnival week, just to 
quit some old kindnesses of yours. Can’t tell 
you about it now. Suppose you dine with me 
at the St. Charles on Sunday?”’ 

In sheer search of amusement I accepted 
the invitation. I knew he was not staying at 
the hotel, and had no idea where he was stop- 
ping. What I did not know was that he was 
about down to bedrock at that moment, and 
had just seven dollars in the world, with no 
knowledge where the next was to come from. 
This I learned later. As a matter of fact, he 
had lost all his money in one mad plunge, 
and he and his chum had pawned a scarf-pin 
which brought them $13.50. They paid for 
their room in the French quarter, a week in 
advance, and then bought rice, bread and sau- 
sage to last them for the week, leaving them 
$7 for speculative purposes. No idea of try- 
ing any other line of business could have been 
dreamed of by the genus. Once a tout, al- 
ways a tout, and, so far as commercial instinct 
goes, the world is a blank to them from any 
other standpoint. His story of their proceed- 
ings that week sounded like a dream. 

They studied the entries every day, wait- 
ing for something in which they might feel 
reasonably secure to invest. They pretended 
to be very busy, flew around the ring ‘‘very 
chesty,’’ as Willie said, ranged up behind 
the cashier’s desk as if to cash winning bets, 
to slip out just when their turn came—all this 
to cover up their lack of cash to their fellows, 
and just waited for a chance “‘to lift the coin 
from the grated box with no one to call balls” 
on them. 

It was a terrible week, trying even on such 
nerves—fine tempered, but of adamant—as 
Willie’s. Monday and Tuesday passed with 
never an indication, and then ‘‘came a day 
when the card looked as full of winners as a 
dog’s full of fleas,”” and they determined to 
risk their all on a horse which started at 8 to 
5. Having done so, they went up into the 
stand to ‘‘watch the prize package roll home, *” 
and as it won they netted $11, which brought 
their total up to $18 in all. 

Thursday was another dreadful day of cogi- 
tation, backing and filling, finally deciding to 
pass every race along without a wager, until 
the Friday entries came out with a palpable 
‘‘shoo!’? This is where ‘‘a race is fixed,” 
which slang term means that one owner ar- 
ranges with the others entered to let his horse 
win, so that good odds can be obtained, and 
all make money. A pail of water or a tight 
bandage covers up all traces, or did in the 
days when this trick was worked. The turf 
is cleaner now, thanks to the public-spirited 
men who have taken it in charge. Well, the 
horse opened at 4 to 1, and the whole $18 
went on. The boy riding him slipped his 
stirrup rounding into the stretch and nearly 
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upset the entire arrangement, but Willie de- 
clared that the other boy knew his business; 
that boy fell off, dragging the bridle with him, 
and the other horse won, bringing our turf 
speculator $90 to the good. 

Here it becomes absolutely necessary to 
drop into the vernacular. 

“My chum said, ‘Divvy up!’ I answered, 
‘Not on your life. This is where we are run- 
ning strong. This is where we back our 
luck, and press it hard. Bub, it’s up to us! 
It’s terrapin in the dining-room with a private 
screen around the table to keep snatchers 
away, or it’s fricasseed snowballs on the 
horse-block of the St. Charles for the rest 
of the unheated term. And remember, you 
are in this at even weights with Willie. You 
don’t get a sou-markee until Saturday night, 
cough as you like for it.’ ”” 

It would have been worth money to have 
been within hearing and sight of these two. 
Willie had gathered information of a high- 
class horse from the West which had been 
raced off his feet the season previous, and 
had wintered in the South, exercising on the 
road with shoes on, which were retained in 
his first gallops on the track, making consid- 
erable difference in the time -he registered for 
covering certain distances. This is an old 
trick, and Willie was friendly with the son of 
the man whe was to remove-the shoes and 
put plates on. 

What he went through between that time 
and the termination of the race could scarcely 
be expressed in words, The nervous tension 
must have been something terrible. The 
toss-up between actual, bedrock poverty and 
comparative affluence can scarcely be under- 
stood, yet it 1s as the breath of life to this cu- 
rious genus. His own words explain it best: 

‘Say, I’m not nervous as a rule, but I was 
sonear buggy I could scarce see the price. 
Firty to ONE! Freddy whispered to play it 
to get third. I looked at him, and he caught 
on to my rime frost face first clutch, and we 
plunked the whole $90 on straight, in bets of 
$5, all round the ring. They cut it a bit, but 
the owners were playing in the rooms at New 
York and other large cities, and we had the 
local game to ourselves. We averaged 40 to 
1, and the race started, while I sat up there 
and watched it, feeling, somehow, as if I was 
off the earth and floating. Where to, or what 
on, I didn’t know. I hadn’t another cent 
in the world, room rent had to be renewed 
next morning, there wasn’t a bite in the 
house, and nothing in front of me but those 
French - cheffed snowballs until Bennings 
opened in March. Did you ever experience 
a hot 1,38 like that? You don’t know you’re 
alive. That’s straight. Well, the pony won, 
and I was so weak I could scarce collect. 
Freddy sat up there and cried! Say, he was 
done toaturn. Never ought to have been in 
the game anyhow. I collected $3,756, and 
my $90, which made $3,890. There was 
two more races, but pshaw! I-hate platers’ 
scrambles anyway. So I yanked Freddy to- 
gether, hailed a cab, drove to a tailor’s, 
bought a couple of swagger suits each, and 
a regulation glad-rag rig with a Tuxedo on 
the side, and, paying the landlady a week in 
lieu of notice, landed at the St. Charles for 
that terrapin—that we just passed on—and 
engaged rooms at $100 per, en suite. Let’s 
go up there and smoke with our coffee.”’ 
And Willie led the way, leaving his chum to 
follow later. 

This is not a piece of fiction. 
solute fact. Just one chip from the wonder- 
ful mosaic of an eventful life. Later I met 
him, in troubled waters again. Private handi- 
capper to a lady who ‘‘would throw her dough 
after the favorites—and, say, what brand of 
dope could I feed her?’’ wailed Willie, as he 
detailed his sorrows at her perverseness. 
Then he blossomed out as a turf+newspaper 
handicapper, also placiug wagers on commis- 
sion, and ran a turf information bureau at $5 
a day for subscription. In a month he had 
two running under different names, and in 
three months was arranging for half a dozen 
more. One of them was paying him about 
$60 a day, net profit, and he was then bank- 
ing cash by the pailful. Here came in his 
curious moral ‘kink. Although his business 
is on the verge of illegality, he quarrelled with 
a partner-employé, who said ‘‘gross receipts” 
while Willie said “‘net receipts,”’ and actually: 
went to law about it, risking exposure of his 
various aliases, possible action by the post- 
office, and the eventual payment to his law- 
yers of about the same amount as he could at 
first have compromised the matter for. 

I never knew the full facts of the case, and 
never cared to. Nor do I know how it came 
out at last. But this I do know—certain as 
death and taxes, tout or no tout, one day he 
will appear before me, with that air which 
claims I have not been a moment from under 
his eye in the passing months or years, and 
he will say, ‘I’ve a copper-riveted, air-tight 
cinch in the fourth race to-morrow. Puta 
little on for yourself. No? . Then make the 


It is an ab- 


“price of a sealskin blanket for next snowtime. 


Well, sorry! I’ll call and see you before T 
leave town. What’s the number of your 
at the Home for Superannuates?’’ 


suite 
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In sending over the two Dohertys and Dr. 


INTERNA- N 
TIONAL Pim the English Tennis Association put for- 
TENNIS ward what has generally been accepted in 


this country and Great Britain as the strong- 
est team they could offer. It is true that the Dohertys 
have been beaten this year; but it is also true that no men 
who could have been sent would carry so much of the confi- 
dence of the English tennis-playing world as these two. 

The Doherty brothers immediately upon arrival went to 
Longwood, entering the Twelfth Annual Tournament of the 
Longwood Tennis Club; and, in spite of the fact that they 
had hardly got their sea legs off, they put up a very good 
game of tennis. 

H. L. Doherty was drawn against Hackett. Hackett won 
the first, 6—3; Doherty taking the other three 6—3, 6—4, 
6—3. But when Beals Wright was drawn against R, F. 
Doherty there were many who, on account of Wright’s very 
aggressive play of this season, believed that he would give 
the younger brother all he wanted to do. Before the match 
was over, however, the truth had dawned upon the specta- 
tors that the Englishman had the American entirely at his 
mercy by winning three straight sets 6—4, 6—4, 6—4. 

After the withdrawal of the Dohertys and Whitman for 
the singles the attention centred in the doubles, in which the 
Dohertys defeated Hallowell, Jr., and S. Ware 6—2, 6—2, 
. 6—3. 

On July 31, in the singles, Holcombe Ward and Leo Ware 
met in the semi-finals. Ward won the first set 6—2 and 
Ware won the second 6—3. Ware again repeated by win- 
ning the third 6—4. Ward then recovered and reversed the 
tables, winning the next in 6—4, and coming through strong 
in the final and deciding set, getting to the net and killing 
well, and winning 6—1. 

Clothier had no great difficulty in defeating [. C. Wright 
6—4, 6—3, 6—1. ° 

The Wrenns defeated Merrell and H. Whitman easily in 
their round of the doubles, although they let their opponents 
take the third set. In the second round they beat Hortman 
and Codman with equal ease, while Wright and Clothier 
beat out Seaver and Pier; Ware and Larned beat Perry and 
Blagden, and the two Dohertys simply smothered Neely 
and Leonard. 

In the finals between Clothier and Ward the latter secured 
the first set with comparative ease, 6—2. The next one was 
a deuce set and ran up to 9—7, but Clothier finally won. 
This made them a set apiece. But Clothier took the next 
two with increasing speed ‘and accuracy at 6-—3, 6—3. 

In the semi-final round of the Eastern Doubles, the Doherty 
brothers once more showed their adeptness by putting out Ware 
and Larned with really surprising ease. The Dohertys took the 
first set 6—4 and the second 6—0. Ware and Larned strug- 
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Holcombe Ward 


Leonard and Neely vs. the Doherty Brothers at Longwood, July 31, 1902 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR wa 


gled desperately in the next set, and the Dohertys, especially 
the senior, played rather more listlessly, so that the Ameri- 
cans secured that set 7—5, but the Dohertys put the next 
and the match out of the way at 6—3., 

The Wrenn brothers disposed of Clothier and Beals Wright. 





Rockaway Four—A. S. Alexander, Rene LaMontagne, 
F. S. Conover and P. F. Collier 





Dedham Team, composed of Joshua Crane, Jr., W. H. Goodwin, 
Elton Clark and Allan Forbes 


The spectators were more in number than have ever been 
seen on the Longwood courts, and all looked forward with 
especial interest to the finals in the doubles and the chal- 
lenge match between Clothier and Larned. When Clothier 
faced Larned it was easily seen that the Philadelphian pro- 
posed making the fight of his life and setting the pace from 
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the start. Nor was his opportunity far to seek, for Larned, 
although serving, lost the love game at the very outset, 
Clothier never let his pace flag and took the first set 6—3. 
Then Larned tried lobbing, and was more stccessful, picking 
up the second set 6—3. But that was his last stand, for the 
Philadelphian took the third 6—2, and, after a hard fight, the 
fourth and match 7—5. 

Meantime, the Wrenns for a time came up to the expecta- 
tions of their friends by taking the first set from the English- 
men 6—4, Then both pairs began a determined struggle, 
and the set went on until 5—all had been called. At this 
point the Dohertys came to the front with the best tennis 
they had yet displayed and took the next two games and 
the set. This seemed to break down the steadiness of the 
Wrenns, and, struggle as they would, they were unable 
thereafter to push the Englishmen, who reeled off the two 
sets and the match 6—2, 6—2. 

Kreigh Collins and L. H. Waidner won the Western 
Doubles Championship at the Kenwood Country Club, July 
28, making a runaway match of it against the Princeton 
men and holders of the title, Little and Alexander, the score 
being 6—1, 6—0, 6—2. Collins was at the top of his game. 
This brings them against the Dohertys, winners of the Kast- 
ern Doubles. 


THE first game of the Junior Polo Champion- 
ship was played on the Saratoga Polo Club’s 
field on July 29, between Rockaway and Lakewood, It was 
fought out with a good deal of desperation, and there was much 
sympathy and applause for the fine play of Kingdon and Jay 
Gould; but the Rockaway team, with P. F. Collier at back, 
Alexander at No. 1, LaMontagne and Conover, proved too 
much for the Lakewood aggregation, and won by a score of 
11 to 74g. The field was still very heavy from the soaking it 
had received during the late rains. 

After defeating the Junior Lakewood team on Tuesday, the 
Rockaway four kept up their excellent work when they met 
the Country Club of Westchester, composed of Reynal, 
Cooley, Jr., Brokaw and Blair, whom they defeated in a hot 
contest by a score of 121g to 9. Collier, Blair and Reynal 
all rode with a recklessness which was exhilarating. This 
victory gave the Rockaways the Junior Polo Championship. 

In the first game for the main championship event the 
Lakewood team, made up of the two Waterburys, Cowdin 
and Lyle, showed exceptionally clever team work, the En- 
glish visit having evidently borne good fruit. The Dedhams, 
Forbes, Clark, Goodwin and Crane, were outclassed in this par- 
ticular, and, although occasionally exhibiting brilliant indi- 
vidual work, were never a match for the greater co-operation 
of their opponents, and the game resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Lakewood team by 1814 goals to 714. 


POLO 





Boralma 


Before a crowd of fifteen thousand people and for forty thousand dollars, the largest purse ever offered for a match trotting race, Lord Derby, owned by E. E. Smathers, 
and driven by Geers, defeated Thomas W. Lawson’s Boralma, driven by Marsh, at Charter Oak Park, Hartford, August 2. The first heat was taken by Boralma in 


2.08; but Lord Derby handily captured the second in 2.09 !-2 
an injury to his quarter and shin, and was withdrawn by permission of the judges. 


D 


The third and deciding heat was a disappointment, for Boralma was found to have sustained 
Lord Derby was sent around the track at a 3.44 gait to win the stake 
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Strikers in the Main Street of Shenandoah watching the State Troops fall in Line Group of Strikers passing away Time along the Sidewalks of Shenandoah 
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Nearly the entire Hebrew Population of New York attended Rabbi Joseph’s Funeral 
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How the Crowd blockaded the late Rabbi’s House The Jam at the Entrance to the Cemetery 
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How one gets to the President’s Office in the Oyster Bay Bank 
Building, the Summer White House of the President 





Theodore Roosevelt awaiting his Father’s arrival at the Station 
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SOME SNAPSHOTS FROM OYSTER BAY 


The Oyster Bay Bank—“The little White House”’ 
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The President avoids Interviewers by taking a Carriage’ 
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Archie Roosevelt ready for a Controversy with his Pony 
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Kermit Roosevelt and his Brother “Teddy” on a Scouting 


Expedition at Oyster Bay 
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SUSPICION 


Leads to the Real Cause, 





The question of coffee disease or Postum 
health becomes of the greatest importance 
when we are thrown on our own resources, 
Many a woman when suddenly left without 
means of support can make a comfortable 
living if health remains, 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, Kansas, 
says, “‘I feel that I owe you a letter for the 
good Postum Coffee has done me. . For years 
I was a great sufferer with nervousness with- 
out ever suspecting the cause. Two years ago 
I came down with nervous prostration. My 
work was ‘light but I could not do it, I could 
not even sew or read. 

My sleep-was broken and unrefreshing; I 
suffered intensely and it seemed only a mat- 
ter of time till I must: lose my reason. 

My mental distress was as. great as my 
physical, when one day a friend brought me 


a trial of Postum Coffee and urged me to use: 


it instead of coffee for a few days, saying that 
Postum had cured her of liver trouble and sick 
headaches. I replied that I thought I could 
not give up coffee, I had always used it as a 
stimulant, however the Postum Food Coffee 
proved to be pleasing to the.taste and I used 
it and was surprised to see that I was resting 
and getting better. 

My husband bought several packages and 
insisted on me using it altogether. Gradu- 
ally, but not the less surely, I fully re- 
covered. I never used coffee afterward and 
when I was left a widow a year later I was 
able to open a dressmaking shop ard support 
myself and. little girls.”’ Name given by 
Postum Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 





A RIOT IN THE GHETTO 


Tu SECTION of New York’s tene- 
ment world called the Ghetto was, on 
July 30, the scene of a riot that,ex- 

ceeded any street fracas the, town has known 

in recent years. It was the immediate out- 
come of the most remarkable funeral proces- 
sion ever seen in the metropolis. Many thou- 
sands of men and women, half of them coatless 
or bareheaded, assembled to foliow the coffin 
of Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph—well- beloved of 
the East Side Jews—from synagogue to syna- 
gogue, and thence to the grave. As they 
walked they chanted and ‘lamented and en- 
gaged in frantic struggles. with one another to 
touch the hearse or even the ‘horses that drew 
it... There was no forming of ranks, no band, 
no musie save the mournful chanting of boys 
from the Hebrew School, who led.the way. 

In spite of the energetic contest about the 

hearse, there was no’ show of malevolence 

among the grieving ones. Every one counted 
himself ehief mourner, and all kept up their 
doleful murmurs and chants, extolling the 
virttiés‘of Rabbi Joseph as they pushed and 
hauled to.get:near his body. It is estimated 
that the orderless multitude following the 
coffin numbered twenty-five thousand souls. 

Suddenly ‘their grief was turned ‘to fury. 

In a main thoroughfare’of the East Side stands 

the big factory of R. Hoe/& Co., makers of 

printing presses. As the, wonderful funeral 
cortége passed here some employés of the fac- 
tory, it is reported, concluded to play a noon- 
hour prank, and from. somewhere in the air 
cotton waste and other light missiles dropped 
down. on the heads of the mourners, whose 
wrath was instantly aflame. The act was 
taken as a- cold-blooded affront to Jews in 
general and an insult to the memory of Rabbi 
Joseph. 


Instead of turning up their faces to the. fac: 
tory windows and-protesting with words and 
gestures, as the merry pressmakers expected, 
the Jews set up a mighty shout and, with a 
common impulse, charged upon the factory. 
Before the clerks and workers on the ground 
floor knew what had happened they were sur- 
rounded by bearded men and bewigged wo- 
men, jabbering excitedly and clutching at 
things as though bent upon wrecking the 
place. Meantime the Jews outside had opened 
fire on the factory windows with bricks, 
stones or any other projectiles they could lay 
hold of. The factory hands came to the win- 
dows in force and responded with volleys of 
scrap-iron, bolts, hammers, bits of wood; they 
were convinced that the joke had” passed’ be- 
yond the cotton-waste stage. The’ invaders 
on the ground floor .were répulséd with 
streams of water played upon them from the 
nozzles of fire-hose. 

The fray took its.most serious turn when 
the police arrived. » All.the. reserves that 
could be mustered: at*the moment were hur- 
ried to the fighting ground. They set to 
work at once swinging. their clubs vigorously 
us they drove the’Jews from the, factory and 
made a clear space in front of the’ building. 
Scores of persons were hurt, mostly by the 
policemen’s clubs. Some of? the™ bluecoats 
have wounds to show as mementoes of the 
Battle of the Ghetto. - 

For their indiscriminate use of ‘the night- 
stick the police have been criticised severely 
by the Jewish newspapers, and their readers 
have held mass meetings of protest against 
what they are prone to regard as an: anti- 
Semitic demonstration to which the officers 
of the law lent their aid. : 

On the Mayor’s order, an inquiry into the 
whole matter has been started, and a vigilance 
committee of the Jews is at work. 


A BATTLE OF THE MINERS 


BATTLE between the striking. coal min- 
A ers and the police of Shenandoah, Pa., 
July 30, marked the most serious of 
all the riots that have characterized the pro- 
tracted strike in the anthracite region. In 
this bloody encounter a nephew of the deputy 
sheriff was clubbed to death, the chief of police 
was-seriously injured and about thirty miners 
and policemen were wounded, some fatally. 
Mobs composed principally of foreigners, bent 
upon violence of every kind, terrorized the 
citizens and, having practically annihilated 
the little police force, took possession of the 
town. State troops being called’ for, Gover- 
nor Stone hastened from the Adirondacks to 
Harrisburg and ordered out his own Guard 
and parts of three regiments. Within twenty- 
four hours after the inception of the ;iot 
fifteen hundred National Guardsmen were in 
camp at Shenandoah—the Eighth and Twelfth 
Regiments, two.companies of the Fourth Regi- 
ment and‘the mounted **Governor’s Guard’’— 
all under..the command of, General: Gobin. 
The presence of the troops quieted the rioters. 
The disturbance was caused by the arrest 
of two non-union machinists who had been 
making repairs at one of the breakers, and 
who were being escorted out of town by 
Deputy Sheriff Beddall. The rioters recog: 
nized the officer and threatened to shoot him 
unless he turned the machinists over to the 
miners to do with as they chose. In a des- 
perate dash, the deputy and prisoners reached 
the railroad station, and barricaded the. doors 
and windows. Meantime the deputy sheriff’s 
nephew, a leading merchant of Shenandoah, 
while coming alone to his uncle’s rescue, was 
seized by the rioters and beaten to death. 
The police arrived, a general fight ensued, 
fully a thousand shots being fired. 
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HE first step away from self-respect is carelessness in personal cleanliness. The 
first move in building up a proper pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to the 
Bathtub. You can't be healthy, or pretty, or even good, unless you are clean, 
‘4 f * . . ’ 
HAND SAPOLIO is @ true missionary. 






$3,000.00 for 
Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photo- 
graphic Lenses and Shutters in use in all 
parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made 
anywhere. 

To. show the progress in photog- 
raphy our’ improvements in Lenses 
and Shutters have made possible, we 
have placed $3,000.00 in the hands of 
competent judges to be awarded for 
photographs made with 


Rausch @ Lomb. 
Lenses or Shutters 


It costs nothing to enter the competition and .the photo- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that everyone can compete 
Special awards for Kodaks, Premo, 
Poco and other, hand cameras fitted with our Lenses and 
Shutters, and for professional photographers. Open until 



































Made with Plastigmat Lens 











in his own speciality. 


January 1, 1903, to photographers in all countries. 


Special booklet of classes, awards and conditions, post-free. 


BAUSCH 2 LomB OPTICAL Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LONDON FRANKFORT ‘PARIS 
31 Aldermanbury, E. C. 81 Kaiserstrasse 21 Rue Alboy 
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can only be secured through nature’s work. 


Ghastly Horrid Imitations of Beauty 


are made by cosmetics, balms, powders, and other injurious 
compounds. They put a coat over the already clogged pores of 
the skin and double the injury. 

*Really Truly,” as the children say, there is more good and 
less harm in HAND SAPOLIO than in any toilet soap on the 
market. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt-HAND SAPO- 
LIO removes it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores of the 
skin or, by excess of alkali, absorb the healthful secretions which 
they contain—HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the trouble, 
nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve their necessary 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make up the 
bloom and delicacy of a perfect complexion. Those who use 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 








‘A BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 





‘ome no cosmetics—natvure, relieved, does. its own perfect work. 

















There is nothing more to say— perhaps words would never convince 
you—but if our many. years of reputation as manufacturers of a household soap 
do not give you confidence in our HAND SAPOLIO, one test alone rethains— 
TRY A CAKE, and you will be convinced of its many merits.—Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons Co. .. New York. 









(Q) Cents a Week 


Two dollars monthly, Can you spare it? We have been instructed to sell 
‘one-half the-lots belonging to a well-known estate in the heart of an incorporated 
village a few miles from New York City, 34 minutes by trains, commutation 
eleven cents, including ferriage, at the low and attractive price of $75 per lot, 
or three cents per square foot, in order to close them out. These lots are beau- 
tifully situated, close to depot, on opened streets, surrounded by dwellings, 
churches and schools, and as fine a body of land as the sun ever shone i 
The title is perfect and guaranteed by Title Guarantee Company, 


THIS OFFER IS FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST ONLY | 


It you want to invest in land near New York City, which is growing faster 
than any city in the world and evidently will, in a few years, be the largest city 
on the face of the earth, reaching out over a radius of twenty-five miles and 
absorbing all its present suburbs, of which Cresskill Park is one, 


YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE. 


Such installment or payment in full as you desire 
to make and we will select the best unsold lots 
on the map and send you a certificate by return 
mail 











ort September 1st the price _" be in-. 
a“ creased to $100 — 


‘The lots are worth to-day two to four times the price asked,’ but the-esti- 
mate is made that selling.one-half the lots will more than quadruple the value of 
the remainder and persons of limited means can be benefited. . Of course, some - 
lots are worth more than others, so that first applicants will have advantage of . 
first choice. If. you want a home or have money to invest, now is your oppor- ° 
tunity. } Tt don’t cost,much to make the start, and we pledge our word that 
this offer is genuine and well worth investigation. Call or write for descriptive , 
circular. » Address ; on 4 


HITCHCOCK LAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD. STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Please mention where you saw this advertised) 
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